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By Lesley Newton * 


OVEMENT and change are per 
haps the most outstanding char- 
acteristics of this age. If you have read 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday 
you will not only be vastly entertained 
by his skilful way of weaving together 
the modes, morals and manners of the 
last thirteen years but you will also be 
impressed by what a crazy quilt of as- 
sorted patches that decade was in many 
ways—with no particular color scheme 
and no unifying pattern and design. 
And you are left to infer that it is small 
wonder we have come today upon such 
parlous times. By whatever unhappy 
combination of circumstances the present 
state of affairs has been brought about, 
educators have nobly offered to take 
upon their shoulders the responsibility 
not only for the defects of the past but 
for the solution of the future. “Educa- 
tion has failed,” they say, “and only 
thru the most drastic change in concep- 
tions, attitudes and methods will right 
thinking and acting come about.” 

If you have followed the reports of 
the February N.E.A. meeting at Wash- 
ington you will know that the theme 
song was “Education for a_ changing 
social, economic and political world.” 

John Dewey in his opening speech 
said, “One function of education is to 
equip individuals to see the defects of 
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existing social arrangements and to take 
an active interest in bettering them.” 

This new conception of education— 
that of developing well integrated per- 
sonalities to live in and to contribute 
to a changing society—is entailing great 
modification in school curricula. How- 
ever overworked the word “change” may 
have been in other aspects of the world 
about us, certainly it came to the field 
of education rather tardily. 

Progressive schools have long heralded 
this day, certain outstanding educators 
have made significant pronouncements 
and, here and there, individual teachers 
have deviated from the straight and 
narrow path of the prescribed curricu- 
lum. For the most part, however, we 
have been working with courses of 
study which have been fairly static 
over a number of years and which have 
taken little cognizance of a changing 
world. 

Chained to the Curriculum 

To a library the course of study in its 
community has obviously been the guid- 
ing star of the reference work and, 
moreover, something which had to be 
accepted for better or for worse. Jt has 
dictated much of our book purchase. 
And how little possible was it to expand 
beyond what was nominated in the text. 
Many a time and oft, when some new 
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and significant book came up for review 
and purchase, have I heard this mourn- 
ful statement made, “It’s a_ splendid 
book, and would be an addition to the 
collection but we have no call for the 
subject.” 

But times are changing rapidly and in 
the wave of curriculum revision that is 
now sweeping the country there is re- 
flected both a spirit and a_ technique 
which are bound to be of great signifi- 
cance to libraries. And, if we interpret 
rightly, the trends are of a sort which 
will play gloriously into the hands of 
the library and will give us many golden 
opportunities which we have long sought. 

“If, as a citizen of a changing world, 
the youth of tomorrow must meet the 
varied and complex situations with criti- 
cal judgment, he will need all the knowl- 
edge he can get, and from as many 
sources, provided they are proven ones.” 
This statement in a recent educational 
address sounds the knell of the single 
textbook and opens the door to the re- 
sources of library shelves. 


The Inescapable Contemporary 
Scene 


Now you may well think that in 
theory this is splendid, but that it has 
too lofty a sound to be significant in 
elementary education and that it will 
affect but little the work in the children’s 
rooms of the public library. However, 
the problems which arise out of man’s 
adjustment to his environment already 
determine many of the discussions in 
present day geography teaching. Let me 
quote from a recent course of study 
which is even now in use in our own 
schools in Lakewood, Ohio: 

In the fifth grade unit of the social 
sciences under the study of western 
states are listed, as some of the chief 
elements of the units, these questions : 

1. Should navigation projects in the west 

be government projects? 

2. What new reclamation project is the 
government at work upon now in the 
west? 

3. Compare the life of a sheep herder or a 
mountain ranger before and since the 
invention of the radio, the telephone, 
and the airplane. 


For the unit on the northeastern states: 


1. What effect have new technological 
processes had upon production? 
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2. Contrast the production in colonial days 
with the present in textile goods, etc. 
And for the southern states: 


1. What is the south doing to bring the 
benefits of a new age to its rural sec- 
tions thru good roads, schools, and im- 
proved standards of living? 


It is plain that with this emphasis 
upon actual phases of present day en- 
vironment the child cannot help acquir- 
ing, however elementary the process, an 
insight into human relationships and into 
actual practice in social adjustments. 
He must also, perforce, gain some com- 
mand over tools of learning which have 
hitherto been unknown in the conven 
tional school. 


A Right-About-Face 


Such an ambitious program demands 
a right-about-face attitude on the part 
of most schools and libraries. I re- 
member a statement made by the director 
of curriculum research at Columbia, Dr. 
Hubert Bruner, who recently spent some 
time with the curriculum committees of 
our city. He said, “The time may soon 
be at hand when the teacher must close 
her textbook and read the New Republic 
instead.” Undoubtedly, this was not to 
be taken literally but it is significant of 
the demand of the future and of the 
type of material we shall be called upon 
to supply. The change is not going to 
come about in a day, but libraries must 
anticipate the trend and be ready with 
practical answers. To many teachers 
this movement toward world-mindedness 
will represent only one more thing to 
be struggled thru and already their task 
is not an easy one. Nor is ours as libra- 
rians. The new demands will most de- 
cidedly presuppose on our part a more 
definite and critical knowledge of the 
material now available; it means that we 
must be on the alert for every new book 
which will answer this need. Beware of 
replacing texts or near-texts which are 
outmoded in either content or approach. 
The Social Science series by Harold 
Rugg, of which the first two volumes are 
Introduction to American Civilization 
and Changing Civilizations in the Mod- 
ern World, illustrate well this new inter- 
pretation. They are too difficult for pupil 
use in the elementary grades, but are 
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PORT ARTHUR (TEXAS) HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS USING THE 
READERS’ GUIDE AND MAGAZINES IN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


excellent for teachers. If a more vital 
teaching of history and geography is to 
be done thru the intelligent presentation 
of current events and world problems 
we shall need to make much use of 
magazine articles. It is probably gener- 
ally understood that in the vocabulary 
of today’s curriculum the term social sci- 
ences (in the elementary grades) in- 
cludes history, geography and civics. 
Much excellent material is now available 
in pamphlet form. This is difficult to 
know about and troublesome to acquire, 
but perhaps the new H. W. Wilson en- 
terprise of Vertical File Service will 
help us out there. 


Pictures and Stories 

Because of the rich visual content, pic- 
tures will be used in far greater 
abundance as a means of observing things 
distant and inaccessible to direct observa- 
tion. You will need to be ruthless about 
removing from your picture files sepia 
colored masterpieces and small indistinct 





photographs to make room for clearer 
and more graphic presentations. And do 
let your subjects represent not only the 
world of the past, but also that of the 
present day with its romantic sky- 
scrapers, modern wizard machinery, and 
the varied economic aspects of the world 
about us. 


As a beginning contribution to the 
social emphasis you have already in your 
children’s room a small but growing 
group of stories with a modern socio- 
logical import. Vanya of the Streets, 
Zeke, Young Fu, The Hopi Girl, Young 
Trajan, will serve to motivate and visu- 
alize the study of present day conditions 
in other parts of the globe. 


This emphasis looks to the conscious 
shaping and control of the objective 
world, and. as if to temper its high 
earnestness, is another aim which will, 
I believe, seem to the librarian easier of 
accomplishment and one which will pro- 
vide a wider outlet for her resources. 
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The other is that which aims more 
toward a satisfying mode of individual 
living by a development of appreciations 
and sensibilities. 


What Is “A Unit”? 

In Lakewood our tentative outline for 
the social science curriculum has this 
definition of the word “unit”: “A unit 
may be conceived as a body of material 
organized to be understood rather than 
merely remembered.” Now just the 
very use of the word “understanding”’ 
is significant. 

In brief the curriculum makers say: 
You must emotionalize your subject; 
you must make it living and breathing 
by introducing into it a personal and 
dramatic appeal, which being reduced 
still further, means make every possible 
use of all related material which will 
give color and life and understanding. 
Now this is no new story to children’s 
librarians who have for years been busy 
preparing lists of historical fiction, stories 
of other lands, and who have planned 
talks and exhibits with an eye to illu- 
minating the dull and somewhat unin- 
spired stretches of textbook formula. 
And here and there has been the teacher 
who has made use of these resources and 
who has been open to the suggestion of 
whatever new contribution there was to 
her subject. 


Deficiency of Teacher Response 

Yet for all our hopefulness I think 
most of us must acknowledge that in 
the matter of a universal teacher re 
sponse, this has been a fine theory rather 
than a thing accomplished, and that for 
the few who had inquiring minds, there 
were scores who followed blindly the 
prescribed course of study with never an 
attempted excursion into the bypaths of 
the unknown. Most teachers have been 
too busy making outlines and taking 
courses in methods to keep up with liter- 
ature “per se” and have acquired some- 
thing of the proverbial tired business 
man’s viewpoint about their own per- 
sonal reading. It would be a satisfaction 
to think that the still small voice of the 
library had contributed to this new 
emphasis upon reading for background. 
But if you have a suspicion that it did 
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not spring entirely full grown from the 
brain of the educational world, that thot 
must remain your own personal posses- 
sion and reward. Librarians are not 
notably good publicity agents. After all, 
this reflection is beside the point. The 
role of the library is to cooperate rather 
than to initiate. And now that this ex 
pansion has the sanction of authority the 
way will be prepared for a wider use 
of your collection than you have ever 
had before. If you have longed to see 
your topical booklists put to more definite 
use, to have your rich store of folklore 
contribute to racial understandings, to 
develop a program of appreciation talks 
on different types of books, you will be 
much surer of a school room welcome 
than you were five years ago. Even 
book talks which bear no relation to the 
school program will be acceptable, sinc: 
provision for pleasurable leisure reading 
is now definitely contemplated as a part 
of the new school program. 


The Obvious Difficulties 


Do not think that I believe thes« 
changes are going immediately to revolu 
tionize our work or that they will yield 
one hundred per cent satisfaction to libra 
ries. There are several obvious difficul 
ties. In the great variety of subject mat 
ter which is being introduced into the 
elementary grades there is going to arise 
the difficulty of finding material which 
is simple enough to meet the needs of 
the children themselves. Perhaps |! 
might explain here what is probably 
already perfectly obvious to you—that | 
am speaking largely from the standpoint 
of the elementary school curriculum. It 
is the one most familiar to me, as well 
as the one which, in most places, is un 
dergoing revision at present. Teachers 
will continue to say, “Librarians do not 
know children’s reading abilities; they 
always give us too difficult books,” when 
as it must often happen, there is no other 
material to send. 

Let us take a specific example. Prob 
ably to most of you, a fairly familiar 
third grade unit is that of the Vikings 
Jennie Hall’s Viking Tales usually serves 
as the text for this unit and is a good 
example of difficult subject matter which 
has been simplified but not written down 
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“FITTING A WHOLE CHILD TO A WHOLE WORLD” 


Claymont (Del.) 


The author has selected from Norse his- 
tory and saga incidents of Harald Hair- 
fair and of other Viking heroes, and 
has given to the telling enough of the 
primitive courage of the northmen to stir 
the imagination of even a nine-year old. 
But when this subject forms the basis 
of a unit which extends from four to 
six weeks it must be expanded beyond 
the confines of one brief book and the 
teacher quite naturally looks to the li- 
brary to provide her with collateral read- 
ing. And where do you turn? Perhaps 
first to that best authority The Viking 
Age, by Paul Du Chaillu—a large two- 
volume mine of information for the 
adult reader. The mentally curious 
teacher will find in this a rich and ab- 
sorbing subject, will immediately start 
rewriting parts of it for her class and 
will often be seen busily sketching from 
the simple illustrative material which is 
scattered thruout the text. 

As for additional material, the libra- 
rian‘ thinks ruefully of the Volsunga 
Saga by Morris, of Matthew Arnold’s 
Balder Dead, which has such a moving 
description of the burial of a Viking 
warrior, and of those lesser but still ex- 


Public School Library. 
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cellent stories: Swain’s Saga, Rolf and 
the Viking’s Bow, Swords of the Vik- 
ings, and Grettir the Strong, all of which 
manage to convey the berseker spirit and 
action in which is reflected so much of 
the racial history and thot of the Norse 
people. It is unnecessary to say that very 
little of this is within the understanding 
of the young child. The query that arises 
in our minds is this: Will the interest 
which is aroused at this time be strong 
enough to carry over and provide some- 
thing of a background for the age at 
which these stories can be read with 
understanding and appreciation ? 
Perhaps we have no pedagogical basis 
for assuming that certain subjects must 
be taught on certain grade levels. I ven- 
ture to say, that twenty-five years ago, 
so much as an overview of world history 
was unheard of below high 
school; now it is an accepted part of 
practically every fifth or sixth grade 
course of study. But this we do know, 
that altho children’s interests and social 
needs may have determined many of the 
subjects in the new curricula for ele- 
mentary schools—that the amount of 
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suitable material available for the pupil 
was no determining factor, and that be- 
tween the two there exists a wide gap. 


In the Publishing Field 


I doubt not but that educators and 
publishers will be quick to see this need 
and to supply the missing links. We can 
only hope that in the rewriting and re- 
editing process, the literature of certain 
subjects will not suffer a “deep sea 
change,” into something not “rich and 
strange,” but shorn of the glamour of 
words and associations. I can think now 
of at least six books which have come 
out recently which were definitely writ- 
ten to meet these changing needs, and 
which to the adult mind failed utterly 
to convey the atmosphere of the subject. 
On the other hand there have also been 
some real contributions to the field of 
children’s literature. Much of this is still 
frankly experimental and I am convinced 
that we are going to emerge from the 
trial and error period with vastly richer 
and more vital courses of study. And 
if a slight present bewilderment ensues 
it is only that we are making rather 
sudden transition from set and simple 
fare to the largesse of the banquet table. 


Cooperation Between School 
and Library 


Perhaps this is the place to discuss 
the practical aspects of cooperation be- 
tween school and library. I am assum- 
ing that you are undergoing curriculum 
revision in some form or other, that this 
is in the hands of experts engaged for 
this purpose or that teachers are organ- 
ized to do this under a curriculum di- 
rector. I urge you if possible to have 
some definite role in this activity. If you 
are in a school library, this contact is 
more easily made. A public library’s 
relationship may be perfectly friendly 
and closely cooperative, yet it may never 
occur to the school that in such matters 
a library has a very direct and vital inter- 
est and that it is ready and willing to 
give definite help. 


But if you can be in on the ground 
floor and be allowed to sit in on some of 
the discussions you will be the poorer 
by many hours, but the richer for a 
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knowledge of some of the basic prin- 
ciples and of the aims and objectives of 
the various subjects. As the outlines 
shape themselves you will see endless 
ways in which the library may serve. | 
can remember, in the not so distant past, 
when the knowledge of a change in the 
course of study filtered thru to library 
workers only gradually and vaguely thru 
random queries of the children and thru 
occasional teacher requests. If you are 
fortunate, as we were, to have a member 
of your staff on each of the major com- 
mittees (Social Sciences, English, and 
Elementary Science), as well as on the 
corresponding junior high school com- 
mittees, you can begin to have a definite 
organization to your part in the work. 
It is the logical thing that the role of 
librarian should be in the matter of 
books rather than of policies. It is a 
mistake, I think, except in rare cases, 
for the librarian to undertake the entire 
bibliographic responsibility. In the first 
place she would rarely have the time; in 
the second, she and the curriculum di- 
rector or supervisor want the teachers 
who are responsible for the working out 
of individual units to have first hand 
knowledge of books. But the initial work 
of getting together this material belongs 
to the librarian. She should have a card 
file ready and arranged under grade and 
subject where she has her initial sources 
and where she can easily insert new 
references as she comes upon them. 

There is one practical and initial step 
in which the librarian can be of help— 
that is in deciding the form of bibliog- 
raphy. This may seem to you like a 
minor issue until you begin to scan the 
appended lists of references not only in 
mimeographed courses of study, but in 
recently published books. Every possible 
variance in form of entry and amount 
of imprint may appear in the same out- 
line. With your school authorities decide 
upon what seems the most practical 
bibliographic form and have sheets avail- 
able for every teacher. It will save you 
time in the end and much revision, if 
that is to be in your hands. 


The Selection of Books 


And now as to the most important 
phase of list making—the content. The 
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teacher rightfully will have the chief 
vote as to what books are most useful 
to her, but she will depend also upon 
the librarian’s judgment, and I should 
urge for both a selective process. There 
is the tendency to make bibliographies 
all-inclusive. This defeats the purpose 
of a list and it is confusing to the teacher 
who is depending upon it for her first 
approach to the subject. The librarian’s 
own special knowledge of the contents 
of books and her background of literary 
judgment should prove the most valuable 
assets to such a committee. Do not ex- 
pect all teachers to weigh and choose. 
Their time is limited and if, in your zeal, 
you put before them everything, trivial 
as well as important, you may find it all 
reappearing on the final bibliography. 
This desire for an exhaustive list has 
often been carried to absurd lengths 
when, in an effort to introduce related 
material, teachers have requested, for 
example, poetry about the Philippines, 
plays about Central America, an art 
masterpiece illustrating maple sugar 
making, and stories about the garbage 
man. Most teachers have an abiding 
faith that there exists somewhere just 
the right book for every subject and 
occasion, and if it isn’t forthcoming, 
that’s the inadequacy of the library or 
the librarian. So, if you are sufficiently 
sure of your material, or thé lack of it, 
do not hesitate to say that no good 
material exists. Your curriculum direc- 
tor will uphold you in this. This does 
not mean that you won’t occasionally be 
justified in using jingles instead of real 
poetry, and sometimes a rather thin story 
instead of literature with a large ‘L.’ But 
don’t let your standards down and don’t 
encourage publishers to put out books 
which have no other merit than that the 
subject is related to the course of study. 
If we are to usher in a new day, we 
must have vivid, clear and graphic 
factual as well as fictional material, and 
if we are to meet the new challenge to 
libraries of the future, we must carry 
discernment into every phase of the 
work, 


The Fear of Standardization 


You will have your dubious moments 
when you wonder if everything is going 
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to be standardized, if, in tying so much 
in children’s literature to a course of 
study the reading of library books will 
become in children’s minds only a part 
of a prescribed line of action. Must not 
some things be left to the joy of dis- 
covery and to time and place utterly un- 
related to school life? Literature is a 
thing to be experienced, not to be studied, 
a pleasurable experience motivated from 
within rather than imposed from without. 

I remember in my early library days 
that I was once engaged upon making a 
poster. Two small girls approached cur- 
iously the table where I was working. 
One, seeing me with a paint brush in 
hand, pulled the other closer and 
whispered “Look, she’s painting!” in a 
tone of considerable awe. “Pooh,” said 
the other from the height of superior 
knowledge, “She has to paint.” The 
glamour was gone. 

But I am hopeful that with the enrich- 
ing and enlivening of school subects 
there will be less of the “have to” con- 
sciousness and more incomings and out- 
goings between the world wu. the school- 
room and the world outside. 

But I believe too, that interesting and 
absorbing as your participation will be 
in the curricula of the present and 
future, you will have to combat a 
tendency to link everything physically 
and mentally to the school course of 
study. You will need to guard the iden- 
tity of yourself as librarian and of your 
library proper. In. their zeal to be all 
things to all children schools have a 
tendency to draw within the circle of 
the schoolroom every related activity, 
which in your case means books and 
booklore in every aspect, and to add the 
role of librarian to the already manifold 
duties of the teacher. 

Can we help the schools to a realiza- 
tion that a public library, provided it is 
properly equipped and administered, can 
have a rich and unique significance in a 
child’s life? And that this is true not 
only because it is a close ally of the 
school, but equally because it is semi- 
detached and offers an occasional but 
necessary refuge from a world of con- 
scious and socialized activities. 








Your World; What Will You Do 
With It? 


HALLENGING young readers to 

form intelligent opinions on the con- 
troversial questions of the day, the 
Newark Public Library has prepared an 
unusual reading list for young people in 
their teens. The list, which is reprinted 
here from the September number of the 
Library Letter, is designed to stimulate 
high school students into taking an in- 
terest in the changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. It is composed chiefly 
of adult books which deal in a popular 
manner with outstanding current prob- 
lems. No attempt has been made to pre- 
sent a complete picture of modern con- 
ditions. The aim has been to suggest a 
few books which may open up paths to 
further investigations. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE 


Ballyhoo; the Voice of the Press. Bent 
Altho accused of “out-zipping” the tabloids in 
his headings, Mr. Bent criticizes them ruthlessly 
He claims the Press, bidding for big circulation, 
is destroying its influence. 
Machine Made Man. Bent f ; 
general view of modern life, cheerfully 
colored by personal opinion, interwoven with apt 
and amusing examples. 
Elementary Economics. 
michael. Rev. ed. 1929 
An examination of the “economic 
of national welfare’’ with ‘‘some 
strengthening these foundations.” 
Men and Machines. Chase 
Is the machine a menace 
Your Money’s Worth. Chase and 
Read this before you shop. 
Sidelights on New London and Newer York. 
Chesterton 
Chesterton 


Carver and Car- 
foundation 
methods of 


to mankind? 


Schlink 


looks at us with kindly English 


ridicule in “‘Newer York.” He diagnoses us 
from ideals and dry laws to Main Street and 
skyscrapers. 

Ameria’s Primer. Ernst 


Compare this with Ilin’s New Russia's Primer. 
Ernst gives a disturbing picture of American 
life and concludes that we “are timorous of new 
ideas of government, so timorous that we reject 
any planning of life.” 
Elementary Sociology. Finney 
The science of living in social interdependence. 
Primarily a text book. 
The Chain Store. Lebhar 
Arguments for and against the 
system. 


What's Right with America; 


chain store 


a Record of a 


Tour in_the United States with Political, 
Social, Economic and Literary Comments. 
Huddleston 


A European tells us our good points We 


have some. 


King Mob. Notch 
An amusing way of showing us how, 
reasoning, we do as other people do. 


without 
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The New Social Civics. Phillips and Newlon 
Social problems are presented with their rela 
tion to citizenship. 
America as Americans See It. Ringel, ed 
46 angles of American life as 
well-known Americans, each introduced by 
another well-known American. Articles a1 
serious, spicy, humorous, bitter, or optimist 
Illustrations are many; some beautiful, som 
ugly, all interesting. 


seen ry 


Changing Civilizations in the Modern World 
Rugg. 
An Introduction to Problems of American 
Culture. Rugg 
Two lively texts generously iNustrated with 
photographs, sketches, and cartoons. 
Social Problems: A Study of Present-da 
Social Conditions. Towne. rev. ed 
Clear and direct treatment. 
The Rediscovery of Jones. Strunsky 
Mr. Jones, our average American, is not 
hopeless as we had been led to fear [ronica 
and readable essays on his many phases 
FICTION AND DRAMA 
The American Scene. Clark and Nicholson 
ed. 
Short plays of American life 1936 
The Octopus. Norris 


The Railroad as it affects the California wh 
farmers. 1901 
The Pit. Norris 
Speculation, shifting and manipulating wheat 
prices brings disaster to producers and no good 
to consumers. 1902 
[he Harbor. Poole 


Labor troubles at the New York wharvy 
1915 
Can’t Get a Red Bird. Scarborough 


suffering, begir 
thems 


Cotton growers, thru 
approach cooperation and to pretect 
by diversifying their crops. 1929 


AS THEY MIGHT BE AND HOW 
Pathways Back to Prosperity. Baker 
man from Mars in an amusing but 
_ way solves our unemployment situation. 
Picture of America, the Photostory of Amer 
ica—as it is—and as it might be. Told 


the News Came ra. Cross 
This book “appeals to the eye in order 
change the mind.’ 
Investing in Wages. Deane 


Vill unemployment cease if Labor is c 
trolled by national and state Employment Reé 
serve Boards as outlined in this detailed plan? 


Hard Times, the Way In and the Way Out 


Ely 
Especially interesting are the 
Peace-time Army. 
Successful Living in This 
Filene and Wood 
‘Good business depends upon the manufactu 


chapters on the 


Machine Age 


and distribution, not merely of goods but of 
buying ee. igher wages, lower prices, 
Increasec leisure are suggested. Entertaining, 
thotful and brisk. 
pe n 

America s T omorrow. Furnas 


Possibilities of life in the era of the two-hour 
working day, informally but convincingly 
tured. 

Sack to Prosperity. Leacock 

British point of view; a summary of 

conditions and causes. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Devices and Suggestions 
By Helen L. Bell * 





WHICH BOOK SHALL 


INCE the school library now plays an 

important part in the curriculum of 
the modern elementary school, it is in- 
teresting to define the various phases of 
its importance. 

“A little book is a big joy to a little 
girl or boy” and this is also true of the 
older boy or girl. It is never too early 
to start the child in his independent 
reading of worth-while books. If this is 
not done; few books of value may be 
read in the middle and upper grades. 
Most children need and appreciate guid- 
ance in the selection of books for in- 
dividual reading. By the use of various 
devices the teacher-librarian in the ele- 
mentary grades seeks to stimulate wider 
reading of good books, to appeal to the 


* School Librarian, Springfield, Ill. 





I READ NOW? 
Hay-Edwards School, Springfield, Illinois 


interests of the individual child, and to 
guide his interests into new channels 
(nature, poetry, history, travel, etc.) 
She seeks to correlate his reading with 
the other subjects in his program, so that 
the child may acquire a background for 
a more complete insight into contemp- 
orary civilization. Interests are thus 
aroused and habits are formed that lay 
a foundation for valuable reading in 
leisure time of childhood and adulthood. 

In order to develop this phase of a 
reading program certain requisites are 
necessary. Two should be mentioned. 
The teacher-librarian must know the 
books in her library and many children’s 
books in the larger city library. She must 
know their appeal, and know how they 
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may be used in correlation with other 
subjects. She should learn to know the 
abilities, needs, and interests of each 
child in this phase of reading. 


Perhaps these devices and suggestions 
may prove helpful to teacher-librarians 
in similar positions. 


I. CORRELATION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY WITH SUBJECTS 
IN CURRICULUM 


1. Books in the library are classified as 
to type. Biography, History, Geography and 
Travel, Nature, Science, Invention, and 
Poetry. 

2. Lists of books that are in these divisions 
are posted on board under these hearlings, so 
that children may refer to them and ask for 
certain books. 

3. Geography and history lists of books to 
be read in each grade in connection with 
work, are posted in the library. 

4. A chart is posted on front board show- 
ing what each class (5B thru 8A) is studying 
in history, geography, and reading units so 
that children may refer to it and the library 


teacher may direct each child to books in 
order that the child may correlate in his 
library reading with these three subjects. 

5. Teachers of these informational sub- 
jects post special lists in the library of cor- 
relative readings. 

6. Selections from Book of Knowledge, 
World Book, and Compton’s are offered in 
connection with reading units. 

7. 7th and 8th classes are required to read 
at least 200 pages of non-fiction during each 
term; 5th and 6th grades, 100 pages of non- 
fiction. 

8. Assigned readings are offered that may 
correlate with reading units. 


II. DEVICES USED TO STIMULATE WIDER READING 


1. Book jackets with reviews are placed 
upon bulletin boards. These are changed fre- 
quently. Those that are from books in school 
library are marked with X, others are in the 
public library. Teacher often discusses these 
books briefly, in suggesting the contents. 

2. Pictures of authors and characters from 
books are sometimes displayed. 

3. When new books are placed in the li- 
brary, book jackets are placed upon bulletin 
board and lists of these books are posted. 

4. Some sth and 6th grade children keep 
bookshelves (pasting colored slips of paper 
like books, bearing title and author) on shelf 
in room. These represent the child’s home 
reading. 

5. Book talks (informal) are given by 
some classes in 5th grade to stimulate outside 
reading. 

6. “Book salesmen” sell books to other 
members of class thru informal talks. 

7. Book lists from A.L.A., book chats from 
daily newspaper, Illinois State Reading Circle 
books, Boy Scout lists, lists from National 
Association of Book Publishers, and book re- 
views from magazines, etc. are _ posted. 
Scheduled radio talks about books are posted 
on bulletin board. 

8. Effort is made to discover the tastes 
of each individual child from his records, and 
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1. Reading lists for each grade are posted 
in the library. The books in school library 
are marked \/ so that child may know he 
can secure those books in school library. Each 
child in each class (5B-8A) is supplied with 
a reading list for his grade. And he may 
have those for other grades if he wishes. 

2. Each grade has one or two shelves filled 
with books on the reading list. These shelves 
are labelled. 


to guide these tastes and to develop other 
worth-while tastes in reading. 

9. Some magazines such as Time, Literary 
Digest, Junior Home, Child-Life, and Path- 
finder are on racks. 

10. Informal discussions about outside read 
ing. 

11. Teacher keeps one book in front of room 
each day to attract attention—a new book 
or an interesting and good book not circulat- 
ing. Books that- have to do with certain 
events, Lincoln’s anniversary, Edison’s death, 
etc., are also displayed on these dates. 

12. Effort is made to help lower grade chil- 
dren in the use of books as tools, Compton’s 
index—etc. 

13. One class keeps a list of “Our Favorite 
Bocks.” 

14. An exhibit of dolls dressed as book 
characters (dressed by girls) was displayed 
at the public library, as a device to attract 
children to library and to stimulate interest 
in certain books. 

15. An assembly “The Book Revue” during 
Book Week stimulated interest in certain 
books. 

16. Children write voluntary book reviews 
for school newspaper and also note in paper 
arrival of new books. 


COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


3. A list of all new books, fiction and non- 
fiction, recently placed in children’s department 
of library is posted in library so that children 
may obtain these from the public library for 
home reading. 

4. When there is spare time teacher reads 
chapter or two (sixth grades) from one type 
and then from another type of book to stimu- 
late interest in certain books. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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A Polish Exhibit for Libraries 


By Eric P. Kelly* 


* 
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SOME OF ERIC P. KELLY’S POLISH MATERIAL 
Including a replica of the Lost Crown of Poland, embroideries, jeweled dinner set, 
pictures, dolls, ribbons, Polish village characters (in wood), amber ‘beads, and a 
Madonna in gold. 





N the fall of 1930 after our return 

from Poland, Mrs. Kelly and I were 
given a little party in the Cumberland 
Center, Maine, Library, by the librarian 
and people of that town. We showed at 
that affair a collection of material we 
had brought back from Poland including 
national costumes; embroideries; dolls; 
a replica of the lost crown of Poland, 
made by a silversmith of Lwow on plans 
given him by my illustrator Miss Prus- 
zynska; amber; a Polish village and 
characters in wood; pictures of dances; 
pictures of places; ikon-like representa- 
tions of Polish Madonnas, and other 
knick-nacks. At the request of Miss 
Lysla Abbott of the Portland Public Li- 
brary part of this display went to the 
children’s room of that library and was 
then returned to us. But in the mean- 





time other librarians had seen the things 
and thot that Polish people in their dis- 
tricts might like to see them. Accord- 
ingly we sent out different assortments 
to places near us and to Boston and 
Springfield. One display, for so it began 
to be, went to New York State, and a 
little later the notice appeared in the 
Witson BULLETIN. 

Immediately came 150 requests, or 
perhaps more; we immediately sent to 
Poland for more things, we made up 
two more exhibits out of some of our 
own decorations, and are making up 
several more. (I am this fall taking 
down the framed Madonna of the Ostra 
Brama in my office to send out as an 
example of Polish art.) We rummaged 
our belongings and forced our relatives 

(Continued on last page) 


* Author of the Newbery Prize book, The Trumpeter of Krakow (Macmillan), etc. Mr. Kelly will 


generously continue to lend his beautiful exhibits to 


Kelly, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H 


ibraries. Requests should be addressed to Eric P. 


(The only expense is for return postage.) In libraries where 


these exhibits have been shown women have spent hours copying the embroidery patterns, lectures have 
been given, and in some cases even little plays enacted. Mr. Kelly has spoken in a number of places 
where his collections have been shown and finds that his own delight in this extraordinary Polish culture 
is shared by many people, ‘not Polish in themselves, and that those who have Polish blood have found 
old memories brought back and a certain pride in their inheritance quickened. 
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The School Library for Its 
Own Sake 





By Oscar H. McPherson * 


LLEN TERRY and Bernard Shaw: 
An Intwmate Correspondence is to 
many people the most delightful book of 
recent years. Most of the reasons do not 
concern us at present. One of them does, 
however. That is the characteristic 
Shavian preface. I wish to take the last 
sentence of that preface as my text: 
“Let those who complain that it (the 
story told by the letters of a completely 
unreal but deliberately and gorgeously 
assumed love) was all on paper remem- 
ber that only on paper has humanity yet 
achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, 
virtue, and abiding love.” Now that text 
[ submit as obviously nonsense and partly 
for that reason suitable to our purpose. 
It is typical of its author. More than 
usual is it a sacrifice of truth to the 
Shavian formula. Mr. Shaw definitely 
and avowedly takes sides in a controver- 
sy that has raged since deliberate art in 
literature first began. It is a controversy 
that not only justifies but necessitates 
libraries. May we learn most profitably 
and accurately about man, about life, 
from books, from what has. been written 
concerning life, or from actual living? 
Well, it’s perhaps a silly question, because 
there can be no absolute answer. But it’s 
also an interesting question, and for the 
same reason. Each of us subconsciously 
answers it for himself, and most of us 
answer it differently at different times. 
We can all heartily agree with that 
sentence if we omit from it merely the 
words only and yet. It then reads: ‘Let 
those who may complain that it was all 
on paper remember that on paper has 
humanity achieved glory, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, virtue, and abiding love.” 


The New Education 


[ come here to beseech you as potential 
teachers of those most in need of it, both 
as background and a tool, of the children 


* Librarian, The John Dixon Library, 
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read at the Library of Teachers College, Columbia University, November 17, 1931. 


who are to save the world if it is to be 
saved, to do all in your power to place 
that glory within their reach. Make them 
careful, accurate, warmly interested ob 
servers and students of human life as it 
has been and is, so that they may sense 
the possibility of achieving and leading 
others to that glory in a life as we all 
know it should be. That plea seems to 
me peculiarly appropriate to Children’s 
Book Week. It implies what should be 
but, alas, to rarely is, the raison d’étre of 
school libraries. That is the development 
of the so-called new education, the effort 
to induce the individual to educate him 
self. It is a process that should begin 
with sentience and end only with death. 
And the school library should, I have for 
years become increasingly convinced, be 
the most important tool in the working 
out of that process, certainly in the initial 
installation of the machinery that makes 
the process effective. 


The Problem of Progressivism 


For several years I have been attend 
ing conferences and conventions of school 
librarians. For years before that | 
attended conferences and conventions of 
school teachers. Everywhere and always 
I have found an increasing tendency to 
so-called progressivism. Among school 
teachers it flourishes as an attitude 
toward children of grammar school and, 
tho much less frequently, of junior high 
school age. Teachers of boys and girls 
going to the colleges and universities that 
require entrance examinations will have 
little or none of it, because the very live 
lihood of those teachers is dependent 
upon getting their charges successfully 
thru these examinations. So-called pro 
gressive methods are generally largely 
abandoned by even the progressive 
schools when confronted by the problem 
of college entrance examinations. The 


School, Lawrenceville, N.J. This paper was 
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colleges and universities are themselves 
responsible for the necessity for these old 
funnel methods of pouring information 
into the young and for training said 
young later to disgorge that information 
accurately and effectively and hence suc- 
cessfully. This is the most important 
problem in many secondary schools today, 
a problem so far without any solution 
apparent. I have heard it rumored that 
Teachers College is ere long to begin an 
extended survey of that problem. Such 
surveys are the wholly necessary pre- 
requisite to any action by the colleges that 
will be an attempt to begin to cope with 
the situation. But pending such investi- 
gations the libraries of secondary schools 
have an unparalleled opportunity to anti- 
dote the poison of standardization that 
is but another evidence of our mechanis- 
tic age. Yet too frequently school libra- 
rians have to be content to make their 
libraries mere tools for the achieving of 
efficiency by other school departments. 
Most school children, if one is to believe 
the more or less unintentional testimony 
of their librarians, enter school libraries 
only on assignment from teachers. The 
result is that those libraries are quite 
largely failing in meeting one of the most 
vital needs of present-day education, a 
need which their very nature should en- 
able them to meet. That need is the 
training of our children in the effective, 
worthwhile use of their leisure. Another 
unfortunate result is that school librari 
ans are chiefly engaged in the search for 
chapter and verse, for “material” for 
children sent in by other departments. 
Now all that is, of course, a necessary 
and important function of school libra- 
ries. But the tail is wagging the dog. It 
always seems pathetic to hear a school 
librarian boasting gently and mildly of 
the occasional and all too infrequent 
“browsing hou'rs” that she has been able 
to persuade her administrative officers to 
permit her children to have in her libra- 
ry. Browsing, moreover, may be exceed- 
ingly dangerous. A confirmed human 
browser rarely eats a square meal. 


The Remedies 
The remedies? First, larger library 


staffs, a larger proportion of funds allot 
ted to library salaries and needs. Second, 














AN UNUSUAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
The Lawrenceville School library is on two 
floors. A glass-domed ceiling lets the day- 
light thru. There are seven alcoves, six 
of them with large wood-burning fireplaces, 
all furnished with easy club chairs and 
divans upholstered in brown leather. 


definite systematic, cultural training of 
school librarians in teachers’ colleges to 
complement the technical training of li- 
brary schools. .Third, carefully devised 
occupational tests of prospective school 
librarians by teachers’ colleges to deter- 
mine, first, their belief-in the value of 
self-motivated. reading; second, their 
fondness for, and their ability to make 
personal and cultural contacts with, 
school children; third, the extensiveness 
of their own literary backgrounds. 
Fourth, back again under the general 
heading of remedies, the classification in 
school curricula and faculties of the li- 
brarian as the Head of a Department, 
with a salary commensurate with that 
fact. Fifth, the placing of responsibility 
for all book-buying squarely on the 
shoulders of the librarian. Sixth, the 
extending of the purchase of books thru- 
out the school year, so that much of the 
book budget may be used for new, cur- 
rent books, in which all of us are gener- 
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ally more interested than in those of 
selected lists. Seventh, a much wider 
cooperation with and from other depart- 
ments. 


The Art of Reading 


One subject of vital interest, common 
to both teachers and librarians, is the 
training of children to read rapidly and 
acquisitively, a subject to which Columbia 
has contributed more, I believe, than any 
other institution, in the writings of Pro- 
fessor Walter B. Pitkin. I have used 
his Art of Rapid Reading frequently 
with able and mature boys, and we are 
now forming classes of boys who need 
that sort of thing, using as a text the 
best book on the subject in print, How 
We Learn, also, of course, by Professor 
Pitkin. 


Personal and Cultural Contacts 


On one of the subjects barely men- 
tioned, I cannot refrain from enlarging. 
That is what I have called personal and 
cultural contacts of the librarian with 
school children. That seems to me to 
comprehend nearly the whole school li- 
brary job. It includes or implies a 
knowledge of the home and cultural 
background of the child, of his hobbies, 
his interests, his very nature; it includes 
also methods of approaching him and of 
persuading him to approach; it includes 
school library publicity; it includes a 
knowledge on the part of the librarian 
of whatever is in the current of general 
popular favor, for school children are 
part of the general public; it implies the 
librarian’s ability, also, to make satisfac- 
tory compromises between books children 
want and books they need, so that she 
can make her contacts profitably per- 
manent ; it implies as well the time, taste, 
and judgment of the librarian sufficient 
for her to keep in active touch with the 
current book world, so that, with the 
addition of her knowledge of what has 
already been published, she may meet 
the progressive literary needs and de- 
velopment of every person she serves. It 
implies her possession of the poise and 
professional detachment to deal with each 
of those persons as an individual, when 
treating him as a type doesn’t seem to 
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work. It implies in the librarian inex- 
haustible physical and nervous energy, 
created by an invincible belief in the 
eternal efficacy of her job. It implies 
that that belief in the power of uncur- 
ricularized books, reading, and libraries 
is so potent that she would make this 
stone which the builders of American 
schools have largely rejected the very 
head of the corner; that there is almost 
none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby our civilization not 
only must but can be saved. That is my 
deliberate conviction as to what school 
library contacts should mean. It is a 
large order. It should attract those who 
want large jobs but jobs whose size is 
measured not merely by the amount of 
money they bring, if there are any such 
jobs. 4 


School Library Publicity 


Now most of the items listed under 
contacts are self-explanatory, but one or 
two should perhaps be developed specif 
ically. They are: methods of approach 
to and by the pupil, and school library 
publicity. Let us first consider the sec- 
ond of those two. Much that is sugges 
tive and helpful has been written on the 
subject. Much, too, of the easily avail- 
able and extensive material -on public 
library publicity can be adapted to the 
uses of school libraries. Especially will 
a careful search of library periodicals be 
rewarding to the school librarian. Much 
of what we are doing has come to us 
from these sources. One of the most 
useful devices is the library club. We 
have one which quite recently gave itself 
a membership of thirteen. That in itself 
will be an advertisement. They know 
that publicity for the library is one of 
their most important functions. They 
write communications to the school week- 
ly newspaper, sometimes deliberately 
trying to start controversies on school 
library administrative questions in those 
columns. They write editorials for that 
paper, too. They will soon go to our 
Lower School, a dormitory for one hun 
dred small boys, and in this capacity as 
lordly members of the graduating class, 
give the kids speeches on the library. 
Some of the club are awe-inspiring foot- 
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ball players or leaders among the boys, 
and will get results. They hand me in 
written suggestions for the better func- 
tioning of the library, and these we dis- 
cuss and perfect at our meetings. The 
clubs can do many other things too num- 
erous and varied to mention. Incidentally, 
they may be the greatest joy in the world 
to the librarian. Hobby exhibitions are 
well known and always effective, too. 
Book review competitions, the winning 
reviews to be printed in the school peri- 
odicals, work well, too. Another helpful 
device is to promise to buy any book not 
in the library that has permanent value 
and can be afforded. Keep recommenda- 
tion cards in a conspicuous place on the 
charging desk. We get from three to ten 
such recommendations every day. There 
is no’ pride in that statement. It means 
merely that many books the boys want 
we haven’t got. And so on. Publicity 
is a matter merely of sleepless ingenuity. 


Methods of Approach 


Allied to that, almost inseparably 
linked with it, in fact, is the matter of 
the approach. There a knowledge of 
human nature is indispensable. The first 
thing to do is to try to convince your 
whole public that you are there to meet 
every individual demand, and that meet- 
ing it is what you chiefly live for. Once 
that public becomes convinced of that 
fact and proves that you can meet those 
demands, you will be making contacts all 
day and every day till long after the 
cows come home or, if you’re in the city, 
till the offices are empty. Another useful 
practice is to apply your knowledge of 
individual hobbies to requests to their 
possessors for book recommendations. If 
you keep that up long each of those boys 
will think that the library belongs to him. 
Take advantage, too, of the parent- 
teacher movement. One of our fathers, 
formerly a student of architecture, is 
giving us a $200 collection of books on 
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that subject, compiled by the head of one 
of the great schools of architecture. An- 
other one is giving us a whole library on 
yachting and sailing. That was a case 
of our knowing the father’s hobby well 
enough to profit by the knowledge. Out 
of each of these fathers we hope eventu- 
ally to get a nice special book-plate to 
mark each of their gifts. Keep a file of 
borrowers’ cards bearing the respective 
names of all the pupils enrolled in your 
school and the author, title, and date of 
reading of every book each has borrowed. 
Those cards are the bible of the library 
contact man; that is, of the librarian in 
making contacts. You know which pu- 
pils are reading, and what. If possible, 
you should know why. You also know 
which pupils are not reading. One of 
your biggest and most important tasks 
should be to know why, there, also. 
Incidentally, those cards are otherwise 
and in many ways invaluable. And so 
on and so on and so on. There is no 
end to this matter of contacts, either in 
importance or extent. 


The Power of the Book 


And so i appeal to all of you to be 
prophets, missionaries of the gospel of 
the only true education, self-education. 
I appeal to you to investigate the power 
of the book in rendering the individual 
capable of effective living, in other words 
of educating the individual. I do not ask 
that you preach to him of his duties as 
a social being. I do ask that you lay 
before him what may become his truth. 
I do ask that you persuade him to train 
himself so that he may become capable, 
first, of choosing for himself what he 
shall believe and do, and, second, of do- 
ing it. And I would remind you that 
generally the first chance to do that, to 
develop habits of self-training, is in the 
grammar school, and the last chance in 
the secondary school. The hope of the 
world is in education. The hope of edu- 
cation is in the library. 








DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 





Poetry Among the Politicians 
OLR favorite literary commentator 

among American politicians is Okla- 
homa’s self-educated Governor, William 
H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, who not only 
admits that he reads poetry, but even 
goes so far as to risk the loss of the 
conservative vote by confessing to the 
representatives of the press that, “Maybe 
you don’t believe it, but I can scan 
poetry. I even can write a little.’””’ Hook- 
ing his thumbs thru his galluses, Alfalfa 
Bill lets fall a few pearls of gubernator- 
ial esthetics: “Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow was the greatest scholastic poet. 
But I say Bobbie Burns and Walter 
Scott were real poets. God made them, 
and real poets are born, not made.” 

Another enlightening comment on the 
coptemporary literary scene is provided 
by Alfred E. Smith, up-and-coming 
editor of The New Outlook. Discussing 
his new responsibilities, Mr. Smith said: 
“It was no easy thing to determine what 
to do about poetry. There are probably 
more poets, or would-be poets, to the 
square inch or foot in this country than 
one ever suspects, unless one becomes 
editor of a national magazine.” 

‘Tis pity ‘tis true. But our sympathies 
go out to those pestiferous rhymers 
rather than to the Happy Warrior, who 
may have heard of Wordsworth. If we 
should ever write a poem by mistake, the 
only Governor or ex-Governor to. whom 
we should care to submit it is Wilbur 
Cross, Governor of Connecticut and 
editor of the Yale Review—His Excel- 
lency in both offices. It takes more than 


a politician to tell a poem from an old 
potato. 
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November Choice of Our Thought- 
of-the-Month Club 


“The characteristic of the hour is that 
the commonplace mind, knowing itself to 
be commonplace, has the assurance to 
proclaim the rights of the commonplace 
and to impose them wherever it will.”- 
José Ortega y Gasset in The Revolt o/ 
the Masses, a sober and stimulating vol 
ume just published by Norton. 


Mr. Peacock’s Hobby 


The Sage of North Cohocton, N. Y.., 
a gentleman by the name of Roscoe Pea 
cock, is, by avocation, a writer of letters 
to the editor. Correct usage of the lan 
guage and proper pronunciation are his 
dominant interests. The most frequent 
misquotation to which he calls the 
editor’s attention is “gilding the lily.” 
The correct phrase is “painting the lily.” 

Mr. Peacock was recently interviewed 
by a reporter for the Herald Tribune 
We took a perverse delight in examining 
the interview for grammatical errors by 
this authority on English usage. 

Mr. Peacock is quoted as saying that 
Bierce’s Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge is the “most technically perfect 
of all modern short stories.” Most per 
fect? There are no degrees in perfec 
tion. 

“IT read so many |magazines],” he 
said, “as to almost crowd out more seri- 
ous literature.” What is wrong with 
that sentence? 

Mr. Peacock remembers “way back”’ 
in the old days. Very bad, very bad. 
Since when has “way” become an adverb 
meaning “far’’? 

Even the best of our writers are guilty 
of lapses. Witness the following sen- 
tence by Willa Cather in her fine, sym 
pathetic volume, Obscure Destintes: 
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“Whoever Mr. Dillon failed to convince, 
he convinced me.” 

Here are two pretty sentences from 
Wyndham Lewis’s Lion and the Fox: 

“To a prince whom he knew had never 
been near a battlefield he would talk 
about his victories. . .” (Whom had 
never been near a_ battlefield, Mr. 
Lewis?) 

“But if you were matching Othello or 
Antony in this way, who would you 
choose for the vulpine role?” (I should 
choose whom.) 

In all my reading I have on only rare 
occasions found the personal pronoun 
correctly used after the phrase “none 
but.” None but me seems aware that 
“but” is a preposition and must be 
followed by an objective pronoun. 


Propaganda and Art 

We have been asked to read and 
ponder an article by Stanley High in the 
Christian Herald (July 1932) on Pearl 
Buck’s The Young Revolutionist. Mr. 
High is concerned because this book did 
not receive so enthusiastic a reception 
as The Good Earth, and his explanation 
is that “the critics found that Mrs. Buck 
had included in her new-volume a de- 
fense of Christian missions. Whereupon 
there was an uproar. This, said the wise 
ones, is literary dissimulation. It’s as if, 
said one, one had picked up a great story 
about California, and discovered that it 
was propaganda for Sunkist Oranges. . .” 

Mr. High continues: “We can’t recall 
that these critics raised this kind of a 
howl when they discovered that Erich 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front was, if you choose to call it that, 
propaganda against war; or that they 
ranted and tore when they came upon 
the fact that Charles G. Norris’s Seed 
was, in reality, a fiction-devised discus- 
sion of birth control. . . The trouble, in 
this particular case, is that this particular 
opinion-making concerns something, i.e., 
the Christian religion, in regard to which 
one, to be with the intelligentsia, must 
be cynical. Don’t think for a minute that 
there would have been any uproar if Mrs. 
Buck had chosen to attack Christian mis- 
sions instead of to defend them.” 

Mr. High’s bias is, we fear, more evi- 
dent than that of the critics. He injures 


his case by over-statement. Did the 
critics howl at the publication of The 
Young Revolutionist? Did they rant and 
tear? Did they shout the book down 
with their “righteous” uproar? We 
haven’t any reference tools handy, but 
we are sure that a glance at the Book 
Review Digest will dispel this delusion. 
As we recall the reception given to the 
book, it was mild but favorable. The 
Young Revolutionist, it was generally 
agreed, was not one of Mrs. Buck’s 
major creative efforts; it had limitations 
of scope and appeal; we doubt that it 
was even intended at first for general 
distribution. An artist had written it, but 
it was not conceived as a work of art. 
That makes all the difference. A work 
of art is not written in order to prove 
anything or persuade anybody. Subse- 
quently, it may do both, but that belongs 
to the history of the published book: it 
has nothing to do with the creation. The 
creative impulse must be pure and single. 
Any desire, beyond the desire to express 
the truth of an experience, is, in the 
artist, an impure desire, regardless of 
whether its origins are Christian or 
heathen. That is the first axiom, the be- 
ginning of wisdom, in critical under- 
standing. 


The Tramp in the Library 

One of the most enjoyable rare book 
catalogs we have ever read comes to us 
from the Argus Book Shop, 333 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. This bookseller’s 
monolog “Along the North Wall’ is 
worth overhearing: his digressions being 
as interesting as his prices. (I consider 
that high praise, for what is more inter- 
esting than the price of a good book?) 
Speaking of Gissing’s work, he recalls: 

In the preface to [Shandygaff], Mor- 
ley tells about his difficulty in deciding on a 
title, and mentions that he had intended to 
call it “Casual Ablutions,” which was sug- 
gested to him by a story connected with Gis- 
sing’s life. The story was that Gissing, who 
was very poor at the time, used to sleep in 
doorways and spend his days in the British 
museum. He would launder his small linen 
in the washroom, which was against the rules. 
The attendant there, a kindly man, hesitated 
to tell Gissing that he must discontinue this 
practice, and yet did not want to endanger 
his job by permitting it. Finally, he put a 
sign over Gissing’s favorite wash-basin, which 
read: “This basin is for casual ablutions 
only.” 
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A Department of Helps, Self Helps, 


School Library Record Blanks 


Anne C. Studnicka, librarian of the Elk- 
hart (Indiana) High School Library, has sent 
us some specimen record blanks devised by her 
because she could not find anything in supply 
catalogs to fit the needs of a high school 
library.. “Perhaps other high school libra- 
rians,” she writes, “have met with the same 
difficulty and would like these suggestions.” 

Because the high school year is divided into 
periods of six weeks each, the six weeks unit 
is used in these record blanks instead of the 
monthly unit. 


Daily circulation and attendance statistics 
are collected on a calendar pad. At the end of 
the six weeks these statistics are transferred to 
the Six Weeks Attendance record, which has 
space for every period of every day, and to the 
Six Weeks Circulation record, which has space 
for each class of books on every day of the six 
weeks period. 

The summaries at the end of the record 
blanks make easily available figures for com- 
parative statements on reports to principals, 
superintendents, etc. 

The Short Cuts Editor will gladly lend to 
interested librarians a set of Miss Studnicka’s 
record blanks. 





A SELF SERVICE PAMPHLET RACK 
Home made and efficient 
A “Self-Service” Pamphlet | hibit w 
playing some new Disarmament material 


Conference at Geneva. Each pamphlet y 
pocket style, into a cut down second-han 
unused side showing. The title on the pan 
and also printed on the lower part of the 
pockets were numbered in the order of their 
board, a home-made rack of beaver boa: 
supports. Pockets were thumbtacked to 
corners of the long back flap of the pocket. 
The display rack was placed on the toy 
the level of the adult eye, but out of reach « 
who soon render shopworn any material k 
one-room library. 
The heading for the display read as fol 
SELF-SERVICE 
Read and Return pamphlet to 
Extra copies of nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 may be obtaine 


BELLE C. Morr 





» Duco Dots ” nies 

In your SHort Cuts for May, Miss Stember speaks of using a series 
of colored dots to mark books for special purposes. 

In the Sacramento City Free Library, gummed dots and labels have 
been replaced entirely by Duco. Duco can be purchased in many colors 
in very small containers and, while it evaporates rapidly and is not usable 
in its original package, we have solved the problem by using one-ounce 
wide-mouthed bottles, fitted with soft rubber corks through which we 
insert a long-handled camel’s hair brush. This makes an airtight inclosure. 
When the book is once marked, the mark is good for the life of the book. 

We are using green dots on a popular fiction shelf marked “mystery 
stories” and a white stripe to mark “western stories.” These marks are 
made in an instant, and seem to please the addicts of these very popular 
classes of reprint fiction. 

Duco can be had in many colors and works satisfactorily on practically 
all surfaces. 

I am enclosing a little photograph showing two marked books and a 
picture of a Duco bottle. 





W. F. Purnettr, Librarian 
City Free Library, Sacramento, Calif. 
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T RACK SIDE VIEW 


Showing both Supports 


Exhibit was our solution for dis- 
it material at the opening of the 
pamphlet was fitted loosely, book 
second-hand manila envelope, the 
on the pamphlet was underscored, 
art of the pocket. Pamphlets and 
der of their sequence on the display 
beaver board with triangular lath 
stacked to the rack by the upper 
the pocket. 

d on the top of a set of low stacks, 
it of reach of our youngest patrons, 
material left on the tables of our 


‘read as follows: 


SERVICE 
pamphlet to pocket, 
ay be obtained from desk for home use. 


ELLE C. Morritt, Librarian 
Girard Free Library, Girard, Ohio 
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LIBRARY STAFF ORGANIZATION 
General Staff Committee 


There is a general Staff Committee consisting of one 
member elected from each department to serve one year, 
beginning January Ist. The Chairman of this group is 
elected from the staff as a whole. The Secretary- 
Treasurer is elected from the Staff Committee. 


Sub-C ommittees 


The Staff Committee appoints the following sub- 
committees : 
I. Flower and Gift Committee. 
No wedding present is given to anyone who has been on 
the staff less than six months. 
The bride-elect has the choice of the following: 

(a) A wedding gift, the cost of which is limited to 
$10, Or, 

(b) A shower (type of shower chosen by the bride) 
the cost of which is limited to $10. The committee 
purchases shower gifts. 

Department heads notify the committee of illness in staff. 
A card is sent after 3 days illness, and flowers after 1 week. 
Flowers are sent to the family in case of death. 
Expenditure for flowers is limited to $2.50. 

II. Social Committee. 
This committee has charge of social functions such as: 

(a) Christmas party. 

Usually a supper in library followed by table 
ames, 

(b) Spring breakfast. 

In city park at 7:30 Sunday morning. 
(c) Occasional teas and entertainments. 
III. Tea Committee. 
This committee buys supplies and prepares tea which is 
served in staff room 3:30 to 4:30 Saturday afternoons in 
the winter, and lemonade which is served every afternoon 


in the summer. 
Staff Dues 


Staff dues of 10c a month, covering flowers, gifts, 
parties, and A.L.A. contributing membership dues, are 
paid semi-annually. These dues are paid by all staff 
members including pages and other part time workers, 
except that any staff member who works less than twenty 
hours a week pays only 5c a month staff dues. 

Tea dues of 15c a month in the winter and 50c a 
month in the summer are paid only by those who partake 
of tea and lemonade. These dues are collected by the staff 
representative of each department on the first Saturday 
of each month and turned over to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The staff fund and the tea fund are kept separate. 


Staff Meetings 
Departmental staff meetings are held at 8 A.M. the 
first Saturday morning of each month. General staff 
meetings are held about once a year. 
Wicuita (Kansas) City Lisrary 


s with your fellow-librarians 
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A Permanent Record of Reference 
By Velma R. Shaffer * 


HERE are several reasons why a 

permanent record should be kept 
of reference questions in school libra- 
One of them is outstanding. In 
schools where the personnel of the 
teaching staff is fairly permanent, the 
same reference questions will undeni- 
ably turn up again and again. Even in 
schools with a _ shifting corps of 
teachers certain standard questions are 
inevitable. The librarian who has once 
gathered reference data will undoubted- 
ly have a major portion at her finger 


ries. 


tips again even without a permanent 
record. But a certain portion will 
entirely escape her, and some remain 


only vaguely in her memory. For this 
latter portion she will again spend 
precious moments in actual reference, 
wishing many many times for a record 
of the information gathered on previ- 
ous searches. For new students en- 
rolled in each course and especially for 
the constantly new crop of assistants 
she will certainly need this information 
recorded. For, to them, it will open up 
still other resources in the library. 


The Catalog Method 

One of the easiest ways of keeping 
such a record is by the catalog method. 
A drawer assigned in the catalog- 
preferably the last one—labelled ‘“Ref- 
erence Questions” is handy for both 
students and assistants. It makes the 
information available to everyone by 
linking it definitely with the catalog. 

Where red-lined catalog cards are 
used in the main section, plain shelflist 
cards might be recommended as practi- 
cal for the reference section, so that no 
error is made in filing should these 
cards be confused with catalog cards. 
A simple form is recommended—one 
that is easy for the librarian and under- 
standable to the students. Simple and 
obvious subject headings should be 
used. They need not conform neces- 
sarily with headings used in_ the 
Readers’ Guide or subject heading 








INVESTIGATING “HELL’S MOUTH” 
(See text) 


With the aid of a student assistant 


books. The librarian should remember 
that she is striving to bring out by these 
headings an answer to a definite ques 
tion rather than a reference to a general 
subject or even a_ specific subject: 
Thus, after quite a search for a dia 
gram of a blast furnace, she makes a 
permanent record for her file: 

BLAST FURNACE 


Diagram of a blast furnace. 
Darrow: Thinkers and doers, p. 198. 


In a similar manner she guides her 
assistants and students to previously 
prepared bibliographical material on file 


* Librarian, Horace Mann Senior Reference Room, Gary, Indiana. 
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probably in her own personal file of 
records, book lists and bibliographies. 
Thus we find a card like the following 
among the reference question group: 
OPIUM 

Opium and the League of Nations. 

. Bibliography on file in librarian’s 

drawer labelled: Records. 


Occasionally we will find cards that 
show she has anticipated needs for 
future reference. 

LANGUAGE 
What Language? A list of the prin- 
cipal commercial languages in the vari- 
ous parts of the world, in Wilson 
Bulletin, December, 1931, p. 274-276. 


And when she finds the correct pro 
nunciation of “San Michele,” at last, 
she records it with glee for she has 
many times heard general discussions 
about it. When the question does come 
to the library, as it eventually will, she 
will be prepared with the following 
card. This is a good example of the 
type of information a librarian will try 
to tuck away in the corner of her mind, 
will later recall having read, but usually 


be unable to recall the source. For 
these countless times that she will say, 
“T remember reading—but where?” she 


will be thankful for similar records. 
SAN MICHELE 
Pronunciation of San Michele. 
Wilson Bulletin, June, 1931, p. 648. 


If her library is small and she cannot 
indulge in the luxury of the Readers’ 
Guide (do not dispute me, I realize how 
important it is!), her reference file will 
help out. 

BRITISH CABINET 
Who are the members of 
British Cabinet? 
Review of Reviews for October, 1931. 


the new 


If National Geographics are bound she 
will probably want such general refer 
ences (anticipated perhaps) as the fol- 
lowing in spite of the indexes to each 
volume. 

PEARLS 
Fishing for Pearls in the Indian Ocean, 
by Bella Sidney Woolf. 


In National Geographic, v. 49, p. 161- 
183. 
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STARS 
Interviewing the 
Joseph Showalter. 
In National Geographic, v. 47, p. 97-122. 


Stars, by William 


And last, tho not least, the file should 
prove an invaluable supplementary “text” 
for the assistants who are being trained 
on how to use the library and how to 
help others use it. What better means 
than this for them to become familiar 
with the everyday reference problems 
that come up in a school library? For 
their benefit questions which are easy for 
the librarian are occasionally inserted in 
the file to show the uses of certain refer- 
ence books. The questions recorded are, 
of course, the old familiar ones that 
come up not only each year and semester, 
but many times thruout the semester. A 
typical one appears in this form: 
SALARIES 

What is the salary of the President of 
the U.S.? 
Encyclopedia. 


Chicago Daily News Almanac. 
World Almanac. 


And what a value our little file is, tho 
part of the questions are never asked 
again, when Henry by chance runs upon 
a question that might have been asked 
and searches out the material himself to 
take back to the classroom as a part 
of his definite contribution to a socialized 
study. Such a thing might happen in the 
case of cards like the following: 
PYROMETER 

Picture of a pyrometer. 


Jackson: Elementary Electricity and 
Magnetism, p. 495. 


We hope that the file may prove its 
worth in other ways too tho they are hard 
to measure. It might be used as a first 
aid measure in suggesting topics for short 
talks to that countless number of stud 
ents who are always wondering what 
subject to choose. Some of the questions 
may lure other students with an in 
satiable curiosity for individual ramb- 
lings. The following card has tempted 
more than one. 

“HELL’S MOUTH” 
What is “Hell’s Mouth,” a phrase used 
in medieval times? 


Tappan: When Knights Were Bold, 
Pp. 241-242. Picture on p. 242. 








(Continued from page 166) 
Wages and the Road Ahead. Moone 


A clear explanation of the part the author 
believes high wages have played in bringing on 
the depression. Advocates Towering wages to 
conform to price levels. 


A New Economic Order. Page, ed. 
Rival world movements: Fascism, Commun- 

ism, and Socialism, pro and con, by an exponent 

and opponent of each. Not written to entertain 

nor to create interest, but to answer arguments. 


The Town of the Fearless. Snedeker 
Robert Owen’s New Harmony in Indiana, 
“not founded for livelihood nor gain, but for 
and upon an Ideal.” 


Mystery Men of Wall Street. Sparling 
ramatic accounts of important men in Wall 
Street before the panic of 1929. 


WHAT ABOUT SOCIALISM? 


Socialist Planning and Socialist Program. A 


symposium. Laidler, ed. 

Norman Thomas, Robert Morss Lovett, Stuart 
Chase and many other lively and thotful people 
stress the need and value of planned economic 
life as opposed to aimless drifting. A Socialist 
platform for 1932 is included. 


The Road Ahead, a Primer of Capitalism and 


Socialism. Laidler 
A brisk account of society from the primitive 
to the present industrial advocating social- 
ism. It is addressed to children from 7th to 
toth grades. Also interesting to older people. 


America’s Way Out. Thomas 
The Socialist candidate for President suggests 
adjustments of the present political and economic 


system. 
What’s So and What Isn’t. Work 
Arguments against Socialism answered, refuted 
and, if possible, turned against Capitalism. Racy 
— very readable, with a redeeming tang of 
umor. 


Economic Democracy: America’s Answer to 
Socialism and Communism. Brookings 


MEN, WOMEN AND WORK 


A Short History of the American Labor 


Movement. Beard 
“Restrained,” “sane,” 
and simple story of the La 
1776 to 1924. 


You and Your Job. Davis 
This book stimulates one to find a job and 
thru it to find joy in work well done. Mr. 
Davis was Secretary of Labor. 


Story of Man’s Work. Hayward and Johnson 
A hopeful story of progress, concluding that 
altho still capable of much improvement, “after 

all the system works.” 


We and Our Work. Johnson 
Cartoons, agen taphs and narrative drawings 
—— + clear the relation between men and men’s 
work. 


Our Biggest Customer. Phelps 
business man and capitalist considers the 
Laboring Man not only as a producer but as the 
all important buyer upon whom the prosperity 
of business depends. 
Steel. Walker 
The vivid experiences of a university gradu- 
ate as a day laborer in a steel mill. 
Modern Worker. Wiese and Reticker 
A factual basis for thinking on controversial 
qpettiens concerning the worker, enlivened with 
1 
d 


“sympathetic,” a brief 
r Movement from 


lustrative cases, pictures and occasional anec- 
otes, 
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Your World; What Will You Do With It? 





FIcTION 
Clayhanger. Bennett 
Child labor in an English factory. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Craik 
Riots when steam machinery was first used in 
~~ ae are part of the background of this book. 
1559 
Pelle the Conqueror. Nex6 
Parts 3 and eo Great Struggle’ and 
“Daybreak,” are ed on the beginning of the 
Danish Labor Movement. 
Sinclair 
Labor troubles in one of the basic industries 
A_millionaire’s son, torn between his boyhood 
friendship with a labor agitator and his sym- 
athy with his father, tries to work things out 
ocialism seems to the answer. 1927 
Roman Holiday. Sinclair 
Were Capital and Labor in Rome centuries 
ago so different from Capital and Labor today? 
A highly amusing tale. 1931 


WAR OR PEACE? 
War Agnia Tomorrow. Bauer 


erman impartially outlines hopes and 

dangers, suggests possible remedies and looks 

into the future. e sees as an inevitable result 

of the World’s present course the “stupidest and 
worst of all wars.” 

“The Next War”; an Appeal to Common 

Sense. Irwin 
With modern 


1910 


1917 
Oil! 


improvements in destruction 
since the World war, the suicidal horror of 
another war is foretold. Are we letting our- 
selves drift to another war? 


FICTION AND DRAMA 
Right Off the Map. Montague 


“Brilliant satire on war and war 


1931! 
Journey’s End. Sherriff 
A drama of the World war. 


WHY PRISONS? 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. Lawes 
An engrossing and vivid book by the present 


” 


makers 


1929 


Warden of Sing Sing. What is the flaw in 
prison self-government? 
Wall Shadows. Tannenbaum 


The author’s knowledge of prisons was gained 
by a year’s imprisonment for unlawful assembly 
and later by a voluntary confinement in Sing 
Sing and investigations of prisons all over the 

, country. 
\'risons and Common Sense. Osborne 

Briefly the former Warden of Sing Sing dis 
cusses prison systems, epecially prison  self- 
government. 


PARTIES AND POLITICS 


American Individualism. ' Hoover 
r. Hoover’s idea of the character and value 
of American Individualism as a factor in making 
“a Social system as perfect as our generation 
merits, and one that will be received in gratitude 
by our children.” 
The Democratic Party. Kent 
From Jefferson to 1928. 
Great Game of Politics. Kent 
Politics in town, city and nation are uncertain 
—a fascinating, tho often a disappointing, game 
Democracy at the Cross Roads. Ayres and 
others 
e legislation accomplished during recent 
Democratic administrations and the party’s prin 
ciples and ideals are explained by well-known 
Democrats. 
The Republican Party. Myers 
From the formation of the party in 1854 to 
the Coolidge administration. 





















Government—Not Politics. Roosevelt 
he Democratic candidate for President, in 
short, pointed articles, gives his opinion on gov- 
ernment and economic life. He stresses the 
importance of office holding as a part of good 
citizenship. 


Smash the Political Machine. Rowntree 
The present political machine could be smashed 
if each voter cast his vote for loyal and sincere 
men who hold the wants of the people at heart. 
Boys’ Own Book of Politics for Uncle Sam’s 

Young Voters. Shepard 
ses and abuses of the machinery of politics. 
Includes “Red Rock Finds Out,” a story of 
small town politics. 


As I See It. Thomas 
The Socialist candidate for President meets 
arguments and answers questions provoked by 
his previous book, America’s Way But. 


FICTION AND DRAMA 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill 
“Business” politics. Two railroad men con- 
trol politics of an Eastern state to keep up 


dividends. 1908 


Of Thee I Sing. Kaufman and Ryskind 
A satirical and sparkling play of an American 
presidential campaign in a light opera spirit. 
1932 


A GLANCE AROUND 


The Young Revolutionist. Buck 
The author of East Wind, West Wind, and 
Good Earth gives a good picture of the con- 
fusion of a young Chinese in the unsettled China 


of today. 1932 
Katrinka Grows Up. Haskell 


Life in Russia during the days leading up to 
the abdication of the throne by Nicholas II, and 
the reign of terror during the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 


Cease Firing. Hulbert 
collection of short stories about young 
people of many countries, showing in each case 
some personal contact with League of Nations. 


1929 
New Russia’s Primer. [lin 

Written for young Russians to educate them 

to the purpose of the Soviet and to enlist their 


enthusiastic support of the “Five Year Plan.” 
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Kennell 
A peasant boy “lost” during the war, drifts 
to the city, me a gang of “wild boys” who 


Vanya of the Streets. 


live by stealing and begging. Gradually he 
comes under the influence of the “Young 
Pioneers” and becomes a happy and useful mem- 
ber of Soviet society. 1931 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze. Lewis 
Exciting adventures of a copper-smith’s 
prentice reflect China’s resent unsettled aaa 
tion. Banditry and workers’ lives, customs ead 
superstitions are part of the background. 1932 
Young Germany. Peck 
The Youth Movement in Germany is described 
showing what part recreation, schools, museums, 
and music play in the lives of young German 
people today. 


WET OR DRY? 


Responsible Drinking: a Discreet Inquiry and 
a Modest Proposal. Binkley 
Suggests that responsible otal might secure 
drinking licenses, much as people now secure 
drivers’ licenses. 
Yes, “It’s the Law” and It’s a Good Law. Best 
Arguments for the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Prohibition Versus Civilization. Barnes 
Thots against the Eighteenth Amendment. 


FIcTION 
Wet Parade. Sinclair 
Called the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the liquor 
problem. 1931 


PERIODICALS TO READ 


American Federationist 
Congressional Digest 
Current History 
Forum 

The Literary Digest 
The Living Age 

The Nation 

The New Republic 
Review of Reviews and World’s Work 
Scholastic 

The Survey Graphic 
Time 

The World Tomorrow 


Devices and Suggestions 
(Continued from page 168) 


IV. 


1. Each child has an Independent Read- 
ing Card upon which he records each book 
read, author, title, type, etc. These are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by classes. 

2. Each child has a book report card. These 
are arranged alphabetically. When a child 
hands in a book report he writes the name 


RECORDING OF READINGS OF EACH CHILD BY THE CHILD 


of book on card and files it. When teacher 
grades report, the grade is placed on card. 
Those who are writing book reports find their 
names posted on bulletin board. Ten books 
read with reports entitles child to certificate 
or seal from the public library. 


V. BOOK REPORTS 


1. A book report form is written upon 
blackboard. From this series of questions, the 
child may choose questions he wishes to 
answer or discuss. This choice is allowed 





partially to avoid stereotyped reports. Effort 
is made to develop individual opinions, orig- 
inal reactions, and independent judgment of 
books. 








The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 





Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





A Message from the School Libraries Section 














THE NORTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, SPOKANE, WASH. 
Mary R. Bacon, Librarian 


T is too early in the year to give more 

than a bare and incomplete outline of 
the year’s planned activities. But it is 
just the time, because early, to ask for 
suggestions for your program in Chicago 
next October. 

To date the committees appointed and 
already at work are: 


A Book Committee with Jean C. Roos of 
the Stevenson Room, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, as chairman. Remembering Miss Roos’ 
valuable, annual, annotated list of worth 
while books for young people and the long- 
waited-for Recreational Reading for Young 
People, we can anticipate from this commit- 
tee helpful projects carried to a satisfactory 
completion this year. 
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A School Library Training Committee, di 
rected by Charles H. Stone, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. Afte1 
Mr. Stone’s excellent work on a 
difficulties encountered by trained school libra 
rians during their first two years of service, 
we can look forward to another needed study 
in the field of school librarianship. Just what 
will be undertaken this year has not 
decided upon. 


A Rural School Library Committee with 
Elsa R. Berner, Los Angeles County Library 
as chairman is considering compiling a needed 
annotated bibliography of publications relating 


to this field. 


A Membership Committee with Maud 
Minster as chairman is making a membershi 
drive. Help her put it over. 


report on 


beer 

















The program for the group meetings is 
being planned by Anna Clark Kennedy, De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N.Y. She 
will welcome suggestions from school libra- 
rians, 

Will you also send in to the chairman state- 
ments giving subjects you would like discussed 
at the general and group meetings, people you 
would like to hear, projects you would like 


The Evolution of A 
By Sheldon 


HE closed her school door for the 

last time, burned her method books, packed 
away her devices, and vowed that she would 
never teach again. When September came, 
she started for library school, free from the 


burden of discipline and lessons. 


room 


Safely ensconced in her new profession, she 
surveyed her world with equanimity. But soon 
disquieting rumors rufiled her serenity. There 
was talk of school libraries as a growing field, 
with the frequent suggestion that 
former teacher, would find in them her best 
opportunity. Disturbed the thot, she 
resolutely put it away, and as often it reap- 
peared. In library magazines there were out- 
lines of “library lessons” neatly divided into 
heads and subheads for convenient teaching. 
She regarded them with awe and suspicion. 


she, a 


by 


Her disquietude grew when she discovered 
that public libraries of 
branches. An enthusiastic, unsuspecting head 
received with a warm welcome the 
ominous words, “How fortunate, your teach- 
ing experience. At last have some 
who can talk to the children, who knows what 
to say to them.” Flattere< such confidence, 
she agreed with all the warmth she could 
muster to “tell the children something about 
books.” So each school branch was visited, 
and each class was given a pleasant talk on 
authors, books, and how a book is made, while 
the children listened attentively, quite willing 
be entertained. Dutifully she went the 
rounds, then ‘subsided thankfully to the 
pleasanter tasks of her children’s room. As 
she went about its interesting routine, uneasy 
little thots disturbed her contentment. There 
had been a thrill in meeting once more 
a group of children. The principal had seemed 
pleased, had even asked her to come again. 
3ut underneath these reflections was the hope 
that something might turn up to prevent her 
from accepting. And strange enough, she 
never made a second visit. The war came on, 
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to have worked out, and any comments re- 
garding such activities as Contact Chairman, 
Exhibit Booth or other activity of the Section. 
Mitprep P. HArrincton, Chairman 
School Libraries Section 

American Library Association 
(Address communications to Mildred P. 
Harrington, School of Library Science, Louisi- 


ana State University, Baton Rouge, La.) 


T eacher-Librarian 
Fletcher * 











“IT AM 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
JUST LIKE HITTY” 
Child’s exhibit at Webster Groves 
Public Library 


OLD— 


(Mo.) 


with the resulting lack of funds and scarcity 
of help. All conspired with her disclination. 

Then a change of position, another chil- 
dren’s room, a regular schedule of visits, one 
school each morning, an exquisite sense of 
relief when the task was over, with the same 
surprising pleasure in its doing, and once more 
the pressure of daily work to prevent its con- 
tinuance. 

Finally there came a city school, and the 
actual plunge was made. Library 
could be put off no longer, tho a second 
thot said, “The responsibility is not yours; 
these lessons might be postponed indefinitely.” 
Then conscience or motives of policy began 
to stir. And in the end she drew up a lesson 
plan modeled on the best Herbartian method 
she knew; her subject, the history of the 
book, its making and something of its use. As 
the children had little background, she adopted 
the lecture method, tho conscious of its 
disadvantages. The results seemed to justify 
her policy, for the children were politely at- 


lessons 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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tentive, while the teachers were complimentary 
and avowed their willingness to cooperate. 
The lessons lasted a month, at the rate of one 
a day. When they were over the librarian 
sighed with relief, felt a glow of duty well 
done, and found an unimpeachable reason— 
illness, nothing less—for discontinuing them. 

However, with recovery, a lively conscience 
again intervened, and the librarian determined 
to go a step further, two lessons instead of 
one, each followed by suitable problems. The 
lesson on the catalog was to be especially 
impressive. Large model cards were procured. 
Unfortunately, the only available set had been 
designed to illustrate the cataloging of a book 
with little significance for high school chil- 
dren. Confronted with the title, Land of the 
Two Rivers, they assumed a dazed, “what 
has this to do with us” expression, brightening 
only at the mention of catalogs other than 
those peculiar to libraries. Then triumphantly 
they shouted, “stamp catalogs, coin catalogs, 
athletic goods,” with such gusto, that only by 
severity could they be restrained and induced 
to consider the less spectacular library variety. 

However, with the distribution of problem 
cards, there was another burst of interest. 
Books were actually located, the children were 
happily engaged in learning by doing, while 
the librarian was gratified by the air of 
pleasant industry which pervaded the library. 
Really, after all, library lessons were rather 
fun. 


A Period of Experimentation 


But soon another change, a new school, and 
a brand new library. There was a temptation 
to ignore library lessons, which, as always, 
obtruded their claims. The work of organiza- 
tion provided a convenient excuse, which with 
careful management might last for two years 
—four whole terms. 

Nevertheless, there was the question of fair- 
ness to the children, who mulled around help- 
lessly in the new environment. So by the 
second term, when there were enough books 
to work with, classes were called in for the 
most necessary lessons. The old plans, suc- 
cessful enough, were used again. But at once 
it was discovered that for these sophisticated 
children, the material was too elementary. So 
the librarian began all over again. She 
worked furiously, trying new plans and dis- 
carding them, tho usually there was a little 
salvage, the best of each scheme being incor- 
porated in the next. 

This period of experimentation was not 
without its enlivening incidents. There was 
the encyclopedia lesson. Theoretically it was 
perfect. But put to the test it had one fatal 
weakness. To illustrate methods of indexing, 
the word “Buffalo” in all its variations of- 
fered a practical example. There were “Buf- 


falo” (the city), “buffalo berry,” “Buffalo 
Bill,” “buffalo bug,” besides other buffaloes. 
And no matter how interested the children 
had been, the first mention of “Buffalo Bill” 
never failed to set them off into chuckles, 
chortles, and gales of merriment. The libra- 
rian was disconcerted and disappointed. “Buf- 
falo Bill see Cody, William F.” was such a 
splendid cross reference. She was loath to 
admit defeat, but their adolescent sense of 
humor forced her to abandon “Buffalo Bill” 
in favor of “Twain, Mark see Clemens, 
Samuel L.” 

The lesson went more smoothly after that, 
and the librarian congratulated herself. Then 
one day, attracted by an unusually industrious 
student, she glanced at his work. Quickly he 
slid it out of sight. She forbore questioning, 
but watched when the class left. There on 
the table was a cartoon of herself, easily 
recognizable. From her mouth were proceed- 
ing, cartoon fashion, words, words, words, 
each with its label, “Blah! Blah!” She would 
have been crushed by such careless derision, 
but the lessons were over for that term; so 
she consoled herself with the thot of a respite. 

With another and successive terms, the ex- 
perimentation went on, adapting old material, 
trying out new, discarding and rejecting. As 
time passed, the search became more and 
more an interesting game, with the librarian 
more and more determined to see it thru. 


A New Idea 


Finally, with some courses on modern peda- 
gogy, she got hold of a new idea: the prob- 
lems should be the core of the lesson instead 
of an adjunct to it, or an application of 
knowledge already gained. In doing these 
problems, the students should acquire the 
needed skills. The lessons were so planned 
that after a brief preliminary explanation the 
class began at once to work. With the aid of 
a mimeographed sheet of instructions, most 
of the children could take care of themselves, 
while the librarian helped the laggards and 
admonished the lazy. She felt that she had 
scored a point. The main thing now was to 
cover more ground. 

So she planned a series of lessons, covering 
her objectives. There was a general intro- 
ductery lesson for the entering class; then 
came the catalog and the classification for the 
second termers; encyclopedias for the third; 
magazine indexes for the fourth; and a final 
lesson on the most important reference books. 


These objectives were reached, not all at 
once, and not in their entirety. But from 
year to year there was a gain. After a time, 
the freshmen no longer fluttered about like 
a bunch of helpless chicks, but entered the 
room with confidence. More and more the 
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HOBBIES FOR BOYS 


A Book Week display at the Boys High School Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Among the 
hobbies were music, science, photography, airplanes, ship-models, and collecting a 
home library of second-hand books.—S. R. Parker, Librarian 


older children’ clustered about the catalog, 
while the cataloger rejoiced to see her im- 
maculate white cards growing smudgier day 
by day.’ Moreover, the students were using 
the encyclopedias with more discrimination; 
and when the reference librarian had made 
the Readers’ Guide easily available on a low 
table, the boys and girls helped themselves 
joyfully and with a fair amount of skill. Even 
the special reference books began to look 
worn.* 

The librarian was encouraged. She was sure 
the students were more self reliant. Best of 
all she was enjoying herself. Her long search 
for method seemed to have succeeded. Per- 
haps she could rest on her laurels. 

Then, one June, at the end of a busy year, 
she went to a big library convention. She 
heard all sorts of speeches, all kinds of de- 
vices recommended, and innumerable theories 
propounded. Among the new ideas, was one 
both disturbing and interesting—disturbing, 
because it meant revision of those carefully 
thot out plans; because of its 
possibilities. 

It seemed that library lessons should not 
be given as distinct units, but only when 
needed to further some project in another 
Moreover, the children themselves 


interesting, 


subject. 


should feel a need for the specific skill and 
should take the initiative in seeking to acquire 
it. The lesson should not be imposed on them 
by authority. 
Groping Again 

So the librarian began groping again for 
some means of arousing in six thousand chil- 
dren an active desire for skill in using library 
tools and also for some scheme of giving 
those children an opportunity to acquire that 
skill when it is most needed. And all this, 
without disturbing the school organization. 

The story of the new search is yet to be 
told, for the new plans come thru rather 
slowly. As she works over them, the librarian 
thinks now and then of the day when she 
closed her school room door for the last time 
and disposed of her teaching effects. Oc- 
casionally she wonders what to call herself. 
Is she a librarian, or is she a teacher? There’s 
that newly coined, rather unsatisfactory word, 
“library teacher,”—much too juvenile for high 
school. Then there’s “teacher-librarian,’— 
equally awkward. She’s not exactly a teacher 
in the classroom sense; neither is she en- 
tirely a librarian. Perhaps, as some one sug- 
gested, her function is neither as a teacher 
nor as a librarian, but as a link between the 
two professions. 


* Much of the change of attitude recorded in this paragraph was due to the interest and skill of 
the cataloger and the reference librarian in making material easily available. 











Retirement Plan Completed 


Final details of the retirement plan for 
members of the American Library As- 
sociation, on which the Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions has been work- 
ing, were discussed at a meeting held in 
Chicago, September 26 to 28 at which 
Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the 
committee, presided. 

Announcement of the company se- 
lected to underwrite the plan will be 
made if and when the Executive Board 
approves the committee’s recommenda- 
tions submitted following the Chicago 
meeting. 

The plan is elastic enough to include 
small as well as large libraries and is 
open to staff members of library staffs, 
even tho the library may not be in a 
position to contribute. It provides for re- 
tiring annuities which will result either 
from payments by members of the li- 
brary staff, or from payments by both 
the library and members of its staff, and 
is intended to provide at retirement such 
income as the contributions make possi- 
ble. The suggested contribution of the 
employee is 5 per cent of his salary and 
of the employer, 4 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s salary. 

The benefits under this group plan will 
be substantially larger for the same con- 
tribution than could be obtained under 
an individual annuity policy on the same 
basis. 

A special meeting of the Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions with libra- 
rians interested in annuities will prob- 
ably be arranged in connection with the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28 to 31, to which libraries and 
regional, state, and local library associa- 
tions will be invited to send delegates. 


Topics at Midwinter 


The first midwinter Council meeting 
tentatively scheduled to be held at the 
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Drake Hotel, Chicago, Thursday morn 
ing, December 29, will be devoted to the 
theme, “Popular Government, Social 
Welfare and Libraries.” The Council on 
Friday morning will discuss the plan for 
annuities and pensions which it is hoped 
by that time will be in effect. 

A meeting for library trustees is 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon, fol- 
lowing the first Council meeting. 

Trustees planning to attend the former 
will be welcome at the Council meeting 
also, 


Trustee Lists Wanted 


The A.L.A. wishes to keep an up-to 
date list of library trustees. Librarians 
are asked to assist by sending complete 
lists of their trustees to Headquarters 
office, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Children’s Book Lists 


The following booklists, compiled by 
the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
A.L.A. Section for Library Work with 
Children, may be obtained from the com 
mittee chairman, Eugenia Brunot, Wylie 
Avenue Branch, Carnegie Library, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania: 

Men, machines, and the world of to 

day, a reading list for boys and girls 

Stories of American life for boys and 

girls (especially appropriate for use 
during Book Week this year) 

Books for the pre-school child, a sug 

gestive list of fifty titles (revised 
in 1931) 

Romance and adventure for girls and 

boys in their early teens 

Prices of the lists may be obtained 
from Miss Brunot. 


Recent Children’s Books 


A new edition of Recent Children’s 
Books, the annual annotated list com 
piled by Jessie Gay Van Cleve, A.L.A. 
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THIS HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY VALUES ITS TOOLS 


“We are not subscribing for magazines this year owing to lack of funds: 


we are 


asking all townspeople to give us their copies after they have been read. So far our 


S.O3S. 


has been heard. 


The Readers’ Guide, Book Review Digest, and Cumulative 
Book Index are in use each day as the picture shows. 


. Our grade rooms have 


‘Room Librarians’ chosen by the pupils—so that they get the stories they like as well 


as the ones they should have.”—Ruth Morrison, Librarian, Raton 


(New Mexico) 


Public Schools 


specialist in children’s literature, will be 
available for Book Week. Be sure to 
have copies on hand—they may be ob- 
tained as usual from A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 


Legislative Report 


The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation (A.L.A. Bulletin, April, 1932, 
p. 255-69) has been reprinted by the 
League of Library Commissions as an 
informal supplement to American Li- 
brary Laws. Those who have the latter 
may obtain a complimentary copy of the 
reprint from A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Three Timely Lists 


A reading list on “County and Munic- 
ipal Taxation,” compiled by Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, professor of political economy 
at Yale University, will be found in the 
November issue of the A.L.A. Booklist. 
Two equally timely lists which have ap- 
peared in the September and October 
Booklists respectively are: “The Crisis 
in Local Government,” compiled by 
Howard P. Jones, National Municipal 





League, and Rebecca B. Rankin, Munic- 
ipal Reference Library, New York; and 
“The Housing Problem,” compiled by 
Mathilde D. Williams, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C., and Dr. James Ford, 
of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. 


If You Need Better Public Support 


“An Open Letter to Library Trustees”’ 
from the chairman of the A.L.A. Trus- 
tees’ Section, Michael F. Gallagher, 
which appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for October, and “The Trustee’s Serv- 
ice” following that letter have been re- 
printed in limited quantities. Librarians 
and trustees who want a checklist of 
points to stress in publicity for public 
support; an outline of suggested pub- 
licity methods ; and a recommendation on 
salaries and depression budgets, signed 
by Charles H. Compton, chairman of the 
Committee on Salaries, and Mr. Gal- 
lagher, may obtain copies of the reprint 
by sending five cents in stamps to A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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UNDREDS of letters arrived in 
answer to our timely Problem 2, so 
many of them of equal merit that the 
judges violently disagreed before coming 
to a decision. Many of the writers took 
as their text the story of Jim Tully’s life 
as it appeared in the September BuLLeE- 
TIN. Judging from the nature of the 
replies, one could hardly accuse Amer- 
ican librarians of being hard-hearted or 
snobbish in their treatment of the dere- 
licts of society, but before calling them 
blessed we should like to have the un- 
prejudiced testimony of one of the 
tramps or ex-tramps. Perhaps Jim Tully 
could tell a story or two of his experi- 
ences as a library bum. 


PROBLEM 2: Among the visitors to a 
public library is a tramp—unwashed, un- 
employed, unprepossessing—who comes 
every morning for a week. He sits 
quietly daydreaming and reading the 
newspapers, particularly the sports pages, 
until closing tue. Several esteemed 
patrons object to his near presence, com- 
plaining that the library is not a va- 
grant’s rest. What would you, as libra- 
rian, do? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Lucy M. Buker, Secretarial Assistant 
to the Librarian of the Main Library, 
Cleveland Public Library 


This problem sounds like “befo’ de 
Wah”! It seems incredible that there 
could be at the present time a library 
in which unemployed, sometimes un- 
washed and wunprepossessing readers 
have not become a commonplace. Most 
libraries are getting publicity and sup- 
port on the strength of their work for 
the unemployed, and the citizens of their 
communities are glad to have these men 
reading in the library instead of staging 
hold-ups or begging in the streets. 
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The tramp has not broken the library 
rules—he has not spit on the floor, talked 
loudly, cut out a help-wanted ad, nor 
worked the cross-word puzzles. He has 
done nothing to interfere with othér 
readers, save that his near presence has 
offended some. I think that “near pres- 
ence” is perhaps the main reason why 
the esteemed patrons object—there is 
doubtless a very perceptible odor sur- 
rounding the tramp. 

Newspapers are always somewhat of 
a problem, yet in many libraries it is 
possible to separate them from the rest 
of the collection, not necessarily in a 
special room, but in a corner of the peri- 
odical room, or near the entrance. | 
should try to group newspaper racks and 
a bench or two, or possibly a tall reading 
desk, where newspaper readers would 
have some supervision without being too 
near the reading tables, or so comfort- 
able that they would want to stay all 
day. The tramp is evidently sitting at a 
table. He could not stand all day at a 
high desk, nor hold a newspaper on a 
long stick for hours at a time while sit 
ting on a bench. 

It may be that the regular patrons 
complain because the tramp is monopo- 
lizing several newspapers at once, or 
some particular issue which they wish 
to read. I should try to prevent the first 
cause of complaint by clearing the tables 
at regular intervals. If this were impos- 
sible I should ask pleasantly, “Are you 
thru with these?”, at the same time re- 
moving all papers not actually in his 
hands. In the second case, I should say, 
“As soon as you have finished reading 
the Press, will you please bring it to the 
desk? Someone is waiting to use it.” 

Perhaps the tramp would read some 
thing else if it were handy. He may be 
like Waits, of The Happy Mountain, 
“unknowen which” to choose as he looks 

















at the rows of bookshelves. But a small 
rack of “Books Men Like” near where 
he sits may have an interesting sign to 
catch his eye, and lead him to pick up 
some tale of adventure stirring enough 
to hold his attention. 

I should try to talk with the tramp if 
I could do so naturally; perhaps I could 
direct him to the welfare lodge for 
homeless men. After he has come to the 
library several times, I should say “Good 
morning” to him, or call his attention 
to some books likely to interest him. 

In short, I should regard the tramp 
not as a problem, but as a prospective 
reader. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Gentiliska Winterrowd, Librarian, 
Warder Public Library, 
Springfield, Ohio 


Our library is particularly interested 
in your second problem, since for us it 
is not a question of what would you do 
in the case of this tramp habitué in the 
reading room, but rather what did you 
do. 

Unemployment here kept sending an 
increasing number of these unwashed, 
unprepossessing, and possibly undesir- 
able men to our library. One morning 
we read in the people’s column a protest 
from a young girl, stating that she had 
been unable to find a table in the library 
that was not occupied by men of “rough 
appearance.” This letter provoked others 
until we had a collection of fourteen. 

The library officials remained neutral. 
Extra reading tables and chairs were 
added. The Chamber of Commerce 
across the street publicly volunteered its 
clubrooms as additional space. Conver- 
sation was suppressed, special attention 
was given to ventilation, and readers 
were not allowed to go to sleep. No one, 
however, was asked to leave the building. 

The letters against these tramps in- 
cluded true and untrue statements. They 
said that the library was being turned 
into a “flop-house” ; that the men monop- 
olized papers, while they took intermit- 
tent naps; and that the men audibly ex- 
pounded socialistic doctrines. One letter 
reminded us that it might have been one 
of these men who hid himself at closing 
time and then robbed the library. Another 
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PROBLEM 4 


Special Problem for School 
Librarians 


A school librarian writes us: “I 
am putting in my first year as 
librarian in a small town high 
school of 100 enrollment. All 
thru library training school we 
were taught the value of subscrib- 
ing for and preserving indexed 
periodicals. I remember particu- 
larly the slogan: ‘Save the maga- 
zines and let the books burn!’ 
When I took over my new posi- 
tion I was surprised to find that 
altho the school had a good sub- 
scription list of indexed periodi- 
cals and had taken the Headers’ 
Guide for a number of years and 
had the last two large cumula- 
tions on the shelves, all maga- 
zines prior to January 1932 had 
been destroyed. I spoke to the 
principal and he was kindly but 
seemed much amused at my just- 
out-of-library-school theories and 
said that such theories would only 
‘work’ in libraries much larger 
than ours. He said that there was 
no sense in a library in a school 
the size of ours trying to keep 
magazines—that they would just 
take up room and would never be 
used. But I still feel that no mat- 
ter how small a library is, it 
should keep permanent files of 
every indexed periodical it sub- 
scribes for. I should like to have 
the opinions and experience of 
other school librarians.” 


AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the above 
“Problem” the following prizes will 
be rs by the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 
Contest open to school librarians 
only. Contestants are requested to 
state in letter high school enrollment 
and length of time magazines are 
kept. The winning letters will be pub- 
lished in the January BULLETIN. 


Address: Problems Editor, WILSON 
BULLETIN, 960 University Avenue, 
New York. Closing date December 1. 
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letter very sanely expanded the idea that 
public. libraries were created only for the 
dissemination of literavure and that loaf- 
ing should not be permitted. 

These letters were answered by eight 
other letters upholding the idea that the 
public library is for ALL the people. 
One went so far as to say that public 
libraries were created primarily for the 
poor and that if ours became too 
crowded, we should exclude the better 
classes who could buy their own books 
and magazines. Other letters stressed 
the doctrine of Christian charity. The 
final letter emphasized the fact that we 
could not judge our readers by their 
appearances and told of seeing one un- 
shaven man teetering back on his chair 
committing poetry, while at the next 
table, two well-dressed young things 
were cooing over their week-end dates. 

Staff members could have told of the 
many requests for vocational material 
that came from these men. One volun- 
tarily said to the librarian: “You know, 
we have kind of formed the habit of 
reading here, and when we do get work, 
I think we will still be coming back to 
the library.” If the Witson BULLETIN 
article on Jim Tully had been published 
then, we might have quoted him as an 
example of a library bum who made 
good use of his reading. 

Instead, we let our citizens make their 
own decision on the question. Those who 
were disgruntled apparently felt better 
for talking themselves out; the thinking 
members of the community became aware 
of what the library really was doing for 
these unemployed; and that one month 
of open discussion made the whole city 
most library conscious. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Winifred Rank, Librarian, 
Owosso Public Library, 
Owosso, Michigan 


Possibly I am not exactly eligible to 
enter a solution for Problem Two, since, 
altho our library is visited by an oc- 
casional tramp, we do not have any 
Esteemed Patrons, at least none that are 
officially recognized as such, regardless 
of whether the term patron is intended 
in a strict sense or loosely as to lunch 
counters. I even inclined to hoot at the 
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whole idea as not being a problem at all, 
but found on presenting it to half a 
dozen or more people that each and all 
took it seriously and soberly agreed that 
it would be hard to know just what to 
do in such a case. So I decided that per 
haps some major aspect of the matter 
had escaped me and that deep thot on 
the subject was indicated. 

So now, given several esteemed pa 
trons, and a tramp, and the situation in 
Problem Two, just what would I do? 

In the first place, it can scarcely be 
taken for granted in these days, that 
every “unwashed, unemployed, unpre- 
possessing” person seen in a public li 
brary is a tramp. He may be merely a 
depressed citizen who is taking this 
means of escaping from a season of 
marital unpleasantness. 

In the second place, I believe that the 
kind of people who customarily make 
such complaints, if not more tolerant 
and kindly, are at least more inclined to 
a stoical acceptance of the proximity of 
the unwashed as just another indication 
of what the world is coming to. 

And in the third place, even the most 
sensitively constituted and exclusive of 
those who frequent our library, realizing 
the probable hopelessness of the situa 
tion, would doubtless confine their objec 
tions to a few protesting sniffs. 

But, supposing he really was a tramp, 
and the esteemed patrons did object, 
then—. Our reading room being, roughly, 
sixty by seventy feet in size, I should 
tactfully lead the offended gentry to 
seats far enough from the invader so 
that neither their optic nor olfactory 
nerves would be affected by his presence 

If the man kept the sports section so 
long that other people were deprived of 
the right of every true American to fol 
low the fortunes of the Tigers and the 
Yankees, I should ask him for it—just as 
I should ask anyone else—and that is 
precisely all that I would do in the case 
of the Esteemed Patrons of the Owosso 
Public Library vs. the Untouchable. 

Of course the foregoing being more 
or less hypothetical, my conclusions are 
unimportant. But I am a small town 
librarian and this is, of course, a small 
town problem and I really do have a 
possible helpful hint up my sleeve. 























Years ago in the newspaper days when 
my curiosity concerning the human race 
was enormous and my experience with 
it rather limited, I was occasionally be- 
wildered and dismayed to find that my 
quest for “human interest” among 
crippled street venders and their ilk, had 
the effect of causing them to vanish 
almost as promptly and completely as 
did Aladdin’s genie. So to the many 
conscientious souls in small libraries who 
are afflicted with both tramps and per 
fectly authentic esteemed patrons, may | 
suggest the simple expedient of having 
some business about the newspaper files 
or something in the vicinity of the tramp 
and finding a chance to inquire mildly 
if he is a stranger in town and has he 
come far and so on. Chances are it will 
work. It won’t hurt the tramp’s feelings 
—merely upset his itinerary, and Mrs. 
Superior Well-Fed Esteemed Patron 
may exult in a renewed sense of her (or 
his) importance and the satisfaction of 
having pushed an unfortunate human a 
little further into the gutter. “Vagrant’s 
rest !” 

Strange, at that, when one thinks of it, 
how, from our slightly held niches, we 
dare to be contemptuous of anyone, 
tramps or—esteemed patrons. 


EXTRACTS 


My branch is frequently visited by just such 
patrons as the problem describes—unwashed, 
tinemployed, unprepossessing, also unfed, we 
are afraid, unmannerly, at times, and un- 
wanted, and they come regularly and for 
longer periods than a week. However, we do 
as most really human librarians do, tolerate 
them and try not to see that their presence is 
distasteful to us and to many of our more 
esteemed patrons. We let them sit, pity them 
when we have time, wish we might provide 
coffee and doughnuts as well as chairs, wake 
them when they slumber too ostentatiously, 
and open the windows when the air gets foo 
thick. I think the justification for allowing 
such people to stay in the library is found in 
the moving little biography of Jim Tully in 
the September number of the Butietin. He 
was a self acknowledged “library bum” and 
perhaps more than one esteemed patron may 
have regarded him with disfavor. I am not 


so optimistic that I think any of our tramps 
are potential Jim Tullys, but they are human 
beings having a hard time and as long as they 
behave themselves and are not actively and 
purposely annoying, I feel that we might allow 
them the little peace and comfort the library 
before 


affords they drift on again. And 
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unless all the chairs are filled by tramps 
couldn’t the librarian suggest that the offended 
patrons give them a wide berth? 
CHARLOTTE MATSON, 

Franklin Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Library, 


The problem as stated is a vagrant whose 
only apparent interest is the daily paper. <A 
similar situation once arose in a library where 
the desired object was the Bible. The libra- 
rian cleverly solved the problem by buying a 
Bible and having it embossed with the man’s 
name in gilt letters. Tactfully it was pre- 
sented and the proud and happy man left to 
wear out his own Bible elsewhere. 

FLORENCE WADE, 
Kansas City Public Library 


The tramp apparently comes to read and his 
intentions should not be questioned any more 
than those of well-dressed persons who read 
worthwhile literature, many of whom spend 
hours in the library and also often day dream- 
ing. 


CLAIRE E. ANTONIU, 
Branch Librarian, Oakland 
(Caltf.) Free Library 


Next time we have a minute we will 
by evidently on business bent and smile 


walk 


Even 


that may be enough. Joe may brighten up 
and smile back and next day appear cleaner 
and more cheerful. If not we would call a 


business man of our acquaintance and ask him 
if he would be willing to refuse a man a job 
if he were asked. He will be. So we ask 
Joe what he is doing. He says “Nothing.” 
Then we ask him if he would like a job. If 
he doesn’t want to work we will probably; 
never see him again because he knows we are 
trying to get him to work. If he is willing 
to work, and he probably will be, we send him 
to the business man. 

Rejected Joe will appear again in the li- 
brary and here’s our chance. We sympathize 
with him but cautiously tell him how impor- 
tant it is to stand on your two feet squarely, 
head up, and put up a good appearance when 
asking for a job. We probably won't need to 
mention cleanliness in so many words 
appearance” covers that. 
thing we can compliment him on, his honest 
face, his square shoulders, his eyes, some- 
thing; we do it. A lot of “Hooey” sure, but 
the men love it, and Joe is a man even if a 
rather seedy specimen. 

Errige S. Murcu, 
Librarian, Lewiston 
Lewiston, Maine 


“sood 
There must be some- 


High Library, 


No,—if we wish to live up to our democratic 
principles and our much-vaunted reputation 
for offering free and equal service to all the 
people, we cannot turn our vagrant aside. 
Rather, mightn’t we persuade the esteemed 
patrons to occupy quarters as far remote as 
possible from the unwashed specimen of man- 
hood. Surely even the smallest of reading 
rooms will afford sufficient space for a satis- 
factory distance (even to the “esteemed” !) 
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between the washed and the unwashed! But 
house them both the library must, or all our 
traditions and foundations have crumbled 
beneath us. 
Mase L. Deeps, 
Librarian, Oxford, Ind. 


Every morning last winter a poorly dressed 
chap, not over-clean, spent many hours in our 
reading room. He read the paper from main 
sheet to advertisements. One day, another 
borrower demanded the paper. The librarian 
asked the young man to give it to the other 
reader. She continued to speak to him trying 
to find what he found most interesting. From 
his incoherence she extracted a phrase which 
suggested Popular Science. For a week or 
more he varied his newspapers with Popular 
Science and Mechanics. After he had ex- 
hausted these periodicals, he read easy books 
about inventions. One morning he came to 
the charging desk and said “Goodbye, I have 
a job on a farm. Thank you for your kind- 
ness to me—I would have gone crazy.” 

ANNA H. RorHsart, 
Queens Borough Public Library, 
Long Island City 


I think the librarian should tactfully explain 
to complaining patrons that the library is a 
public institution, open to all alike, and that 
no citizen has a right to restrict the privileges 
of any other citizen unless ne is definitely 
behaving in an anti-social fashion. The li- 
brary may not be a vagrant’s home, but if it 
can serve as a means of keeping homeless men 
off the streets and giving their discouraged 
minds something to think about, even if it is 
nothing more elevating than the latest Base- 
ball scores, it is serving a legitimate purpose 
in the community 

Marcaret P. CoLeMAN, 

Library Assistant, Omaha Public Library 


The greater number of these men have not 
always been what they are today. You will 
find most of them are skilled in one particular 
line, but thru misfortune and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances they have lost their footing in life. 
The only medium thry which they can main- 
tain the one last contact is the library. The 
man who is not interested at all in life I 
venture to say never enters the library. 

EveLtyn Topp, 
Librarian, Pampa (Tex.) Public 
Library 


Within every individual is at least a spark 
of ambition. The best can be brought out 
thru friendliness. Miss Smith decided that if 
the right attack could be made and the right 
methods used there was no reason why a 
clean, industrious individual should not take 
the place of the dirty, lazy tramp. It was a 
knotty problem, but it had to be solved; and 
it was her responsibility and no one else’s. 

Mrs. H. R. Baker, 
Librarian, Virginia Mechanics’ 
Institute, Richmond, Virginia 


The visit of one such man to the library 
last spring may have influenced my point of 
view in this matter. He sat for several days 
at the reading table to the left of the charging 
desk just browsing over the magazines and 
papers. His close-cropped, stubbly hair and 
almost bearded face gave him a somewhat 
forbidding appearance and his blue overalls 
were not clean. But when I asked him if he 
cared to take some books home, I found that 
his voice and manner, altho brusque, were 
pleasing. He started reading western stories 
and ended by building log cabins for wealthy 
men from plans found in the library. 

JACQUELINE CRAVENS, 
Kansas City Public Library 


During the past year our Library has many 
times had visitors who were obliged to spend 
the night in the police station. Once or twice 
they have brought along bundles obviously 
containing a frying pan and other necessary 
utensils. They have always been quiet, orderly 
and perfectly courteous if they became inter 
ested in their reading, as they frequently did, 
and had to be reminded that—“It is now our 
closing time.” 

The influence of good reading on conduct 
and character has been demonstrated too often 
to need any argument here. What the late 
Mr. John Cotton Dana referred to in another 
connection as, “the Pear’s soap of printer’s 
ink” may yet help to turn the tramp into a 
clean and respectable citizen. Who knows! 
At any rate, the Public Library as an aid to 
social betterment is merely performing a duty 
in rendering him all possible assistance. 

Jutta S. Osporne, 
Sycamore (lll.) Public Library 


The chances are that of the two the tramp 
needs the library, and me, far more than the 
Patron. 

Mary L. HorrmMan, 
Berea College, Kentucky 


Some large libraries meet the situation by 
having separate rooms for newspapers only 
This automatically sorts the crowd and keeps 
the tramps from rubbing elbows with the high- 
brow taxpayers. 

Mitprep Frances Davis, 
Librarian, Eastern High School 
Library, Lansing, Michigcn 


I once had the same problem to meet. In a 
moment of leisure I engaged in conversation 
with my “gentleman tramp” and during the 
course of our talk the care of books was dis- 
cussed. I remarked that one source of trouble 
was small children with dirty hands who soi! 
books many times beyond repair. The tramp 
grinned sheepishly. Immediately we talked 
about something quite removed from unclean- 
liness, The next day our tramp appeared 
with clean hands and face and with clothes 
almost clean, at the least a vast improvement 

MirtAm Rowe, 
Cedarhurst, N.Y 


Suggestions for Future “Problems” Gratefully Received 
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THE time is not far distant when no 
school will think of functioning 
without its own library, and that library 
organized in the tradition of best library 
practice and equipped with modern li- 
brary tools. In the “new education” the 
demands of the teachers on the library 
will be so various and so severe that the 
public library cannot hope to cope with 
them satisfactorily. The results of the 
depression—reduced appropriations, in- 
creased demand for services—have made 
many public libraries conscious of their 
inadequacy, not so much in capability as 
in capacity, to serve the specific require- 
ments of the schools as well as the gen- 
eral public. 

According to The Library Quarterly, 
a group of the largest public libraries in 
this country have had their book appro- 
priations reduced by about 18 per cent 
from 1930. The libraries of less than 
10,000 volumes are spending about 12 
per cent less for books, while those from 
10,000-50,000 and from 50,000-100,000 
are spending about 15 per cent less. The 
group from 100,000-200,000 have re- 
duced book budgets by almost 17 
per cent. Despite these reductions, the 
investigation shows that libraries are 
circulating many more books in 1932 
than they did two years ago. The 
smallest libraries, for example, have in- 
creased their circulation of adult non- 
fiction 81.5 per cent, and the largest 
libraries report an increase of 36.2 
per cent. Whereas most public agencies 
have been able to trim their activities 
to fit reduced income, the library has 
been called upon to shoulder additional 
responsibilities initiated by the depres- 
sion itself. This has meant not only re- 
ductions in book budgets, but in salaries, 


at Random 


maintenance, and 


binding, building 
special services. 

In regions where school libraries are 
not yet well developed, the opening of 
school this fall, with its train of de- 
mands for new special services on the 
already overburdened public library, 
brought the situation in some cases to 
an unhappy climax, with neither school 
nor library being equitably served. 

To show you which way the wind 
blows, here is—without comment—a con- 
troversial letter from a small-town libra- 
rian: 


The enormous proportion of money spent 
on schools as compared with the amount spent 
on public libraries is startling when it is 
realized that the schools reach but one-third 
of the population of a community and only 
those years from five to twenty-five, while 
libraries are accessible to all the people, all 
the time, all their lives, in those communities 
having libraries. 

In a certain county of a middle western 
wheat state, from the whole amount of taxa- 
tion, 40 per cent goes to the schools and less 
than seven-tenths of one per cent to the libra- 
ries in that county. 

Due to the times with the necessity for 
reduction of budgets, the question arises: why 
public libraries should continue to supply 
books and service to schools in the same 
degree as in the past for school requirements 
and at the expense of the general public when 
the schools themselves are receiving the ex- 
cessive amount from taxation as compared 
with libraries? 

Much criticism is levelled at the expendi- 
tures for schools over the county; such criti- 
cism cannot be made about public libraries. 


In Kansas during the summer the 
following self-explanatory questionnaire 
was circulated among public libraries: 


Service TO SCHOOLS ON A REDUCED BupcET 
AND INCREASED CIRCULATION 


Should a P. L. be expected to provide all 
the books required on the school reading lists? 

Could not public libraries combine to re- 
quest local boards of education to contribute 
a fund for replacement of the standards re- 
quired on the school reading-lists? 

Are school libraries in your particular 
town being developed to meet the needs of 
the school requirements? 
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2. Zimmerman 


KIPLING’S AMERICAN HOME 


Few people know that Rudyard Kipling once lived in the United States. 


In 1892 he 


married the daughter of H. Wolcott Balestier of New York. He settled in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., from August of that year until September, 1896. During this time he wrote 
Barrack Room Ballads, The Seven Seas (poems), and the stories Life’s Handicap, 
The Light That Failed, The Naulahka (written in collaboration with his brother-in-law 


Wolcott Balestier), Many Inventions, and the two Junsle Books. 


Their children were 


born in this home, which overlooks the Connecticut River. 


Collection of books—In view of the 
present situation, would it not be advisable to 
inquire from school boards the expenditure 
for books in school libraries, classrooms, etc. ? 
(Compare the figure with money for other 
activities for one year.) 

Service—School librarian 

Is the school librarian an ex-teacher with 
no library training? 

Has the school librarian had at least sum- 
mer school training? 

Is the direction of children’s reading be- 
ing upheld by the P. L. to the same degree as 
the service given for school requirements? 

Do teachers make use of the P. L. im 
person to. the extent of even Io per cent of the 
teaching force? 

Do teachers check up on resources of the 
P. L. before making special assignments for 
their school work? 





These are questions which both public 
and school librarians may well ask them- 
selves. We should be interested in hear- 
ing some of the answers. 

es SF SF 


The High School Librarians Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Detroit recently 
adopted the following resolution : 


Whereas, The month of June 1932 marks 
the sixth anniversary of the “graduation” 
from high school library work of Florenc« 
Hopkins; and 
She is nationally 
pioneer in high school library development 
and 


Whereas, acclaimed a 


Whereas, Librarians still in active service 
are endeavoring to uphold the high ideals and 
standards established in the splendid founda 
tion she laid; and 

Whereas, Her fine mind and bright spirit 
are beacons pointing our way to increased 
usefulness and a richer contribution to th 
cultural life of high school pupils; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the High School Libra 
rians Association of Metropolitan Detroit, ex 
press to her our gratitude, our admiration 
and our affection. 


Resolved, That Florence Hopkins be made 
an honorary life member of this association 
and that this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the Association and a copy be sent 
to Miss Hopkins, the Michigan Library Bul- 
letin, Michigan Educational Journal, Wilson 
3ULLETIN, Detroit Board of Education, 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 
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HONORING THE LEWIS CARROLL CENTENARY WITH “ALICE” 


“Alice was brought to life in our children’s room by an exhibit of Alice figurines 


(designed from the original John Tenniel illustrations 


procured from the Kindermart 


in St. Paul), the White Rabbit’s house, a poster containing clippings and pictures 
regarding the centenary, and six editions of Alice in Wonderland.”—Loraine M. 
Vilas, Children’s librarian, Carnegie Free Public Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


LIBRARIAN 


Lao-Tze, Poet and Librarian, 
Walked in his well kept garden 
As the golden day grew older, 
He crossed a small, gay lacquered bridge 
And his pine trees reached to his shoulder 
“T like to see the world small, and hold 
Men’s hearts in my heart,” he said, 

“As these multitudinous willow leaves 
Are held on the slow stream’s bed.” 


“For what could be better,” asked Lao-Tze, 

“Than to pull a dry leaf and linger and 
look 

At a wet green frog at the edge of a 
brook, 

And smell the sweet almonds 
could be better 

Than tea well served in a garden 

A friend and a well worn book?” 


Oh, what 


Louise DriIscoLi 


ss Ss 


An experiment in social instruction 
has been launched by the American 
Council on Education. Under the series 
title “Achievements of Civilization” a 
number of short, attractive reading units 
has been published which are designed 


to supply pupils with accounts of the 
way in which social evolution has pro- 
duced such institutions as the alphabet, 
number, weights and measures, the 
calendar, and governmental regulations. 

Each unit is a single brochure of 
thirty-two or sixty-four pages, fully il- 
lustrated and written in a style which 
will appeal to pupils in the upper grades 
and the high school. The brochures con 
tain scholarly information expressed in 
the simplest language. The titles of the 
first three numbers of the series are The 
Story of Writing, The Story of Num- 
bers, and The Story of Weights and 
Measures. Brochures dealing with other 
social institutions are to be added to the 
series from time to time. 

The prices for single copies are twenty 
cents for the first brochure and ten cents 
each for the second and third. Discounts 
are given on orders of twenty-five or 
more copies. The brochures can be se- 
cured by addressing the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The following charming article, by 
Dorothy Canfield, was written for the 
National Book Council of England in the 
interest of Boy’s and Girl’s Book Week, 
November 13-19: 


I can’t think that there is anywhere a home 
where books are not recognized as among the 
best friends for growing human beings. Maga- 
zines, books, newspapers, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, advertisements, have been used to 
bring before the minds of parents the enor- 
mous value of the habit of reading good books. 

It seems to me that the time has now come 
to stress less the simple elemental fact of the 
value of books, and to describe more in detail 
their endless infinite variety. Variety in life 
is hard to achieve. Usually you and your 
children know and associate only with the 
people who live near you, and who are like 
you. It is almost impossible to reach other 
and different human companions in real life 
No matter how interested yoy would be in 
knowing an edrcated modi:rn Greek or 
Hindu, it is rather hard to manage if you 
must live and do business in London or Glas- 
gow. If your son is of the usual game-playing 
variety, he will probably find plenty of con- 
genial companions wherever you live. But 
many children are not ordinary. If he is 
artistic, or poetic, or inventive, or mystic, 
or in any way “different,” the chances are that 
he will find few if any human comrades. But 
no matter where you live, no matter what 
his temperament, you can supply him with 
friendly books, which will speak his language, 
understand his special gifts, share life with 
him, and preserve him from the cold rigours 
of loneliness. 

If you are very rich it is hard to find just 
the right, bracing companions for your im- 
pressionable boys and girls among the too- 
sheltered, soft, under-worked, over-fed young 
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CHRISTMAS 
ISN’T SO FAR 
AWAY 


Here’s an idea for 
a display from the 
Port Jervis (N.Y.) 
Free Library. 
Margaret Wagner 
is the librarian. 


people about them; if you are poor it is just 
as hard to find ideal influences among the 
young people about you, who have most of 
them been hurt by too little sheltering and 
too much work. 

But to rich or poor, the bookshop and public 
library are open, and filled, crowded with s 
great a variety of companions-between-covers 
that no matter what kind you are looking for 
you will find them if you look long enough 
You can find there a brother or two for the 
too-gentle little girl who needs more rough 
west wind in her life; some lovable sisters 
for the little boy who needs civilizing; a hero 
friend to stir the blood of the adolescent who 
doesn’t know what to do with his new vitality; 
a taste of city life for the country child; a 
glimpse of country joys for the town-bred 
boy or girl; a rollicking, hallooing, romping 
playmate for the poor “only child” who lives 
too much with grown-ups; a steadying, manly, 
spiritual-minded companion to awaken respect 
in the youngster who is touched only to 
foolish scorn by churches and teachers. 

They are all there, the friends, the travels, 
the backgrounds, the influences, the outlooks 
you wish your children had ... all waiting 
for you to find them on some book list, or in 
talk with some bookseller or librarian. 


st Se Ss 


“A Catalogue in Tribute to Louisa 
May Alcott” is the sub-title of the attrac 
tive Fall descriptive list of “Books for 
Boys and Girls” that will be sent gladly 
to librarians upon request by Little, 
Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


st SF 


“Century Books for Young America,” 
a brightly colored picture map of the 
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United States, 18 by 24 inches, will be 
sent to libraries free upon request by the 
Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It will add greatly to 
the interest of any Book Week celebra- 
tion. 


se se 


A BOOK LOVER’S CORNER 
There in the corner I find him 
Quiet, secluded and still, 

Scarce heeding that all around him, 
Ebbing and flowing at will 
Surges the tide of companions 
Busy at many tasks 
(Peace and a book of his choosing 
Only my laddie asks) 
Softly I tarry a moment 
Ere on my way I go 
Leaving a bit of my heart with him, 
Reading—He loves it so! 
AzILe M. Worrorp 


es F 


Mary Neal Childress, librarian of the 
Covington (Tennessee) High School, 
sends us the following paragraphs on 
“Beginning the School Library.” 


It’s such an easy thing to pick up the new 
Southern Standards and casually read them, 
idly remarking that we'll now have a full- 
time librarian and a well equipped library. 

This presents real difficulties in a small 
town where the enrollment of the school is 
made up largely of country children, who 
come to school on buses. There is no doubt 
that the library is needed here more than 
perhaps any other place, but it is difficult to 
create one “out of the blue.” There is no 
public library in the town and many of the 
children have little reading material at home. 

Thru the generosity and farsightedness of 
the school board of Covington we have a new 
library room that is excellent for this school. 
New books have been added and within the 
year the library has grown. The people often 
ask in amazement what a full time librarian 
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BOOK CONSERVATION 
EXHIBIT 


Prepared by upper form freshmen at 
the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. Among the features of the 
exhibit were a number of mistreated 
books side by side with others that 
were still in good condition after 17 
years of library use; an “Are You a 
Goop?” poster; and a tabulation of 
missing books. Mary P. Farr, 
Librarian 


5 





could possibly do. There is an erroneous idea 
that librarians have nothing to do but charge 
books. The study hall atmosphere persists in 
clinging to the library. It seems that time is 
the best cure for it. Parents look askance 
if the children read magazines and novels 
at school. Why aren’t they studying? Too 
many are taught at home that reading is a 
waste of time and is valueless. Because of 
their lack of training the girls are prone to 
call for the ultra-romantic and sentimental 
type of book, and it is difficult at first to 
interest them in other kinds of books. The 
boys read a better class of adventure literature 
and usually read far more than the girls. This 
lack of reading sense is the best proof of the 
great need of a library where the young may 
find the right books. 

Some of the people are reconciled to the 
idea of reading the most staid and settled 
of the classics at school, but that it is not 
positively injurious for the children to read 
a book of poems or an adventure book is still 
a foreign idea. Now that the ice is broken 
and a library is developing, the worst is over. 
It’s an encouraging sign that books are so 
in demand and the library is in constant use. 
The library is povular. 

When a librarian can keep the library quiet, 
and make it pleasant to use, without creating 
the air of discipline of a study hall, she is 
on her way toward being a good school 
librarian. 








SCHOOL LIBRARY 
in Covington, Tennessee 
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1932 SUPPLEMENTS TO STANDARD CATALOG 


HE annual supplements for 1932 to the 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
will soon be ready for distribution. The titles 
included are of books appearing in 1931 and 
in the first half of 1932. It is interesting to 
note which books in each section received the 
largest number of votes for inclusion. The 
titles mentioned below all received enthusiastic 
endorsement. 

In the supplement to the Biography section, 
the four books receiving the highest votes are: 
Life of Emerson, by Van Wyck Brooks; 
George Washington, Republican Aristrocrat, 
by Bernard Fay; Wellington, by Philip 
Guedalla; and Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw, 
a Correspondence. The votes for these titles 
are practically the same, so that no one of 
the four can be said to be at the head of the 
list. 

Interest in a variety of subjects is shown 
in the choice of books for the supplements to 
the Fine Arts section. A survey of the arts in 
America from 1865 to 1895 by Lewis Mum- 
ford entitled The Brown Decades received the 
strongest endorsement of any book in this 
section. Other popular titles are: Art Appre- 
ciation for Junior and Senior High Schools, 
by M. R. Collins and O. L. Riley; Famous 
Songs and Their Stories, by J. J. Gelles; 
Early American Textiles, by Mrs. Frances 
Little; and Quest of the Print, by Frank 
Weitenkampf. 

For the supplement to the History and 
Travel section Only Yesterday, by F. L. Allen, 
received the best votes. This book and the 
one by Mumford, listed above, are the most 
popular books in the Supplements according 
to the votes of the collaborators. The next 


most popular book in History and Travel is a 
discussion of the problems of modern Europe, 
Can Europe Keep the Peace, by F. H. 
Simonds, while the Far Eastern question is 
represented by Challenge of the East, by G. S 


Eddy. Other well recommended books ar« 
Ding Goes to Russia, by J. N. Darling; S: 
You're Going to Ireland and Scotland, by 


C. E. Laughlin; and Columbus Came Late, by 
Gregory Mason. 

The most popular books for the Science and 
Useful arts supplement are Better Homes 
Manual, by Blanche Halbert; Simple Lessons 
in Human Anatomy, by B. C. H. Harvey; 
Behemoth; the Story of Power, by Eri 
Hodgins and Alexander Magoun; Hand) 
Man’s Handbook, by C. T. Schaefer; and 
Book of Metals, by D. G. Wilhelm. 

The social and economic problems of toda 
are dealt with in some excellent books con 
tained in the Social Sciences Supplement. On 
receiving very high votes is Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Recovery which does not hold out any easy 
way out of the depression but does 
the lines along which a new world 


to be sought. The Power Fight, by H. S 
Raushenbush dwells chiefly on the struggl 
for the control of electric power. As ] Se 
It, by Norman Thomas is a collection of 
stimulating addresses on topics of present day 
interest by this courageous political det 
Two small books which serve as excellent 
introductions to their subjects are Soct 

by E. L. Groves and A Primer of M 


D. B. Woodward. They will prove of great 
value to the librarian who wants 
explanation of the principles of sociolog 
of money and banking. 


a simplk 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


The following current titles have been 
analyzed for Part 5 of the Index, which will 
be published in January 1933: 


Ames, V. M. Introduction to beauty. 1931 


Harper 
BarInGc, M. Lost lectures; or, The fruits of 
experience. 1932 Knopf 


3LUNDEN, E. C. Votive tablets; studies chief- 
ly appreciative of English authors and 


books. 1931 Cobden-Sanderson 
Brooks, V. W. Sketches in criticism. 1932 
Dutton 
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Burke, K. Counter-statement. 1931 Harcourt 
Carter, J. F. What we are about to receiv: 
1932 Covici 
Conway, R. S. Makers of Europe. (Dick 
inson college. James Henry Morgan le 

tures, 1930) 1931 Harvard univ. press 

De Leeuw, A. L. Rambling through scienc« 
1932 McGraw 

De Setincourt, B. Towards peace, and othe 
essays, critical or constructive. 1932 Oxford 

FREEMAN, J. and others. Voices of October; 
art and literature in Soviet Russia. 1930 
Vanguard press 





M 


M 
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7 THE WILSON EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
“ie ASSOCIATION MEETING IN CINCINNATI, JUNE 1932 
r’s . . . ~ . 
aS) GARDNER, H. Understanding the arts. 1932 SHEEN, F. J. Moods and truths. 1932 Cen- 
ate Harcourt tury 
is Grayson, T. J. Leaders and periods of Amer- SHEEN, F. J. Old errors and new labels. 1931 
S ican finance. 1932 Wiley Century se | i 
: al ‘ SKINNE bo A ‘ree n action. 
gle Hotiimay, C. Dawn of literature. 1931 Cro- SKINNER, ( _R. ed. Free pulpit 1 — 
Coe aaa 1931 Macmillan 
of , : : SmitH, J. G. ed. Facing the facts: an eco- 
on M ALCOLM, Sir KZ \ acant thrones ; a volume nomic diagnosis, by E. W. Kemmerer tand 
of political portraits. 1931 Macmillan others) 1932 Putnam 
ent Marsie, Mrs. A. R. Nobel prize winners in Situ, W. Political leaders of upper Canada. 
ay literature, 1901-1931. 1932 Appleton 1931 Nelson (Toronto) 
by Monroe, H. Poets and their art. new ed rev Stamp, Sir J. C. Criticism, and other ad- 
eat and enl 1932 Macmillan dresses. 1931 Benn 
ple Namier, L. B. Skyscrapers, and other essays. SWIFT, E. J. Jungle of the mind. 1931 Scrib- 
and 1931 Macmillan ner 
) j P : ; SwWINNERTON, F. A. Authors and the book 
Porritt, A. ed. Causes of war: economic, , ‘ 
industrial, racial, religious ‘ientific and trade. 1932 Knop! ¢ 
ea ee Tucker, R. T. and Barkley, F. R. Sons of 
political; by Sir A. Salter tand others) 10932 roar” Mis 
Mocuties the wild jackass. 1932 Page 
‘urt he: Witson, E. American jitters; a year of the 
ive. Rose, W. Men, myths, and movements in slump. 1032 Scribner 
German literature; a volume of historical \yoprp’s economic crisis, and the way of 
ck- and critical papers. 1931 Macmillan escape, by Sir Arthur Salter rand others) 
lec- Scott-JAMEs, R. A. Personality in literature, (Halley Stewart lecture, 1931) 1932 Cen- 
1913-1931. 1932 Holt tury 
ice 
her VERTICAL FILE SERVICE SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND NEW FEATURES 
rd a 5 ; ” i ‘ gem ; ‘ 
3 . With the expiration of the first introductory times of limited budgets, will be interested 
pada subscription in December, the seven hundred to know that the renewal price will be pro- 
930 subscribers who invested in the Vertical File portionate to the initial subscription. That is, 
Service as a measure of economy in these subscriptions renewed for the year 1933 will 
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be at the rate of one-third more than the 
nine-month term closing with the end of this 
year. 

Public library systems, some of whose 
branches are subscribers, may wish to place 
the Service in other branches. When one-half 
or more of the branches of a system subscribe 
for the coming calendar year, subscriptions 
are sold at the minimum rate of $4.65. Main 
libraries ordinarily obtain vertical file material 
in behalf of their branches and distribute it 
to them, in this manner making a lower rate 
possible. As in the case of other indexes, the 
main library is charged for the initial sub- 
scription at the regular service basis rate. 

The second introductory offer of the Verti- 
cal File Service has been announced to libra- 
ries. It covers the period beginning with 
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September 1932 and ending June 30, 1933. 
The rate is equal to one-half the annual 
service basis rate a library pays for the 
Readers’ Guide. 


There are many librarians who do not bind 
or store periodicals, but who wish to preserve 


‘the most valuable material clipped from maga- 


zines about to be discarded. With this in 
mind, we questioned librarians as to the value 
of a list of magazine material recommended 
for clipping. So many expressed a desire for 
it that we have planned to compile semi- 


annual lists (in January and July) from 
magazines which will be voted upon in 
November. 


Also in response to libraries’ needs, we shall 
include illustrative material in the catalog. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 
DEBATING, 1932-1933 


When a politician lays his ear to the 
ground, if indeed he ever does, does he hear 
among the other voices the adolescent discus- 
sion of public questions that rages up and 
down the country during the debating season? 
Does he heed it—or is there need to heed— 
as a potential source of future political in- 
fluence? Is it too much to hope that in this 
yearly debating activity there is a tool for the 
real altho unconscious fashioning of better 
future citizens? 

The questions chosen this year reflect 
sharply the economic difficulties in which our 
citizenry finds itself. The taxation question 
we are told was not originated by its choosers 
so much as it was urged on them by the rank 
and file of debate coaches. Unwieldy as the 
question is and bristling with technical terms, 
it is after all one the average boy and girl 
has had direct contact with—he has heard it 
talked daily in his home and perhaps directly 
felt its pinch. 

Some thirty or more of the state high school 
debating leagues and one or two interscholastic 
associations have chosen this question. Will 
all of these debates have any effect on future 
taxation legislation? 

The Wilson Company has endeavored to 
meet with its debate material the questions 
that are to be discussed this year. These 
questions and the material available are as 
follows: 


At Least One-Half of All Revenues for State 
and Local Purposes Should Be Derived 
from Sources Other than Tangible Prop- 
erty. 

*State and Local Tax Revision. 


E. C. Bueh- 


ler (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 2) 
goc 





*State and Local Tax Revision: Analytical 
Survey. E. C..Buehler (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. VIII. No. 3) 90c 

Current Problems in Taxation. L. T. 
Beman (Handbook Series) $2.25 

Tax Exempt Securities. (Reference Shelf) 


goc 


Cancellation of International War Debts 
*Cancellation of International War Debts. 
J. G. Hodgson (Reference Shelf. Vol. 
VIIi. No. 4) 90c 
Interallied Debts and Revision of the Debt 


Settlements. Gerould and Turnbull 
(Handbook Series) $2.40 
University Debaters’ Annuals: 1926-1927, 


1929-1930, 1930-1931, *1931-1932. each $2.25 


Compulsory Arbitration of Industrial Disputes 
*Debate Index—(Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 5) 90c. Bibliography 
Enforcement of Decisions of the Railway 
Labor Board (Reference Shelf) 9oc 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations (Ref- 
erence Shelf) goc 


Interscholastic Athletics 
*Debate Index (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 5) goc. Bibliography 
Interscholastic Athletics (Reference Shelf) 
goc 
All Banking Functions Should Be Regulated 
by the Federal Government with Deposits 
Guaranteed 
*Federal Regulation of Banking: with De- 
posits Guaranteed. J. G. Hodgson (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 6) goc 
Chain, Group and Branch Banking (Hand- 
book Series) $2.40 


(Continued on last page) 
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INOVEMBER’S CELESTIAL APPARITIONS 


November 1932 promises to be marked with a particularly brilliant display 
of meteors. “Shooting stars” we have always with us, but every 33 or 34 years 
there is an especially brilliant show. At these intervals the earth passes through 
the famous Leonid stream of meteors, which have been recognized in records go- 
ing back to a thousand years. 

In 1899 when last the great shower was due, the propinquity of Jupiter dis- 
turbed it and the earth missed hitting the stream. There was a good display in 
following years, however, for so huge is the Leonid stream that the earth comes 
back to it each November, as a rule, for three years. 

Whether something may have happened in the last 33 years to deflect the 
stream, astronomers do not know. But it seems altogether likely that this No- 
vember will produce a brilliant star-shower. In any case, meteors and their twin- 
sisters the comets are bound to be in the well-known limelight, in classrooms, in 
the public prints, and in society in general. Somebody—a lot of somebodies, 
doubtless—is going to “ask the library.” 

There is only one comprehensive book on meteoric astronomy in the English 
language. This is Charles P. Olivier’s Meteors. Here is a book for professional 
worker or amateur observer and (because the mathematical portions are pur- 
posely segregated) for the person who just wishes to read up on the subject. It 
is thoroughly competent and thoroughly readable. It was selected by the A.L.A. 
committee as one of the “forty best” books of its year of publication—19235. 
Cloth, 6% x9%, gold cover design, xix + 276 pages, illustrated amply. A hand- 
some volume and a particularly timely one to display—if you have a copy. If 
not, we have an extra one, and the price is only $6.00. 

Along with it, put out your copy of Comets by the same author—a smaller 
book, but not less attractive. It tells, for instance, how meteor streams are evolved 
from comets, about all the famous comets, about the origins of comets. The 
author calls it a sequel to Meteors. Cloth, 534 x734,+246 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50. Published in 1930. If you have no copy of this either, we'll be glad to fill 
your order—promptly. 





The Dollar Books the expanding life of the last hundred 

The Century of Progress Series of years. There will be about twenty titles 
dollar books, published in collaboration in all, seven having been thus far pub- 
with the coming Chicago Century of lished. Some libraries are placing 
Progress Exposition continues to grow. “automatic” orders for each number as 
The latest addition is T. T. Read’s Our published. Among those in immediate 
Mineral Civilization, telling the story of prospect are Time, Space and Atoms, 
the tremendous advance in the use of by Richard T. Cox; Flying, by General 
minerals that has taken place within the Fechet: Insects: Manta. Chief Competi- 


h x 
proof a ofa tors, by Flint and Metcalf; and The 

Each number of this now well-known Story of a Billion Years, by William O. 
series is designed to tell some phase of Hotchkiss. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Authentic Permanent Additions 


A Thousand Marriages by Dickinson 
and Beam, one of 1931’s outstanding 
contributions to a social question of wide 
perennial interest, has gone to a second 
printing, despite a larger-than-usual ini- 
tial run. Cloth, 6x9, xxv + 482 pages, 
illustrated. $5.00. 

Forest Shreve’s The Cactus and Its 
Home, the “best” book on cactus and 
its cultivation for the home and conser- 
vatory gardener has been reduced in 
price from $3.00 to $2.00. Cloth, 
5% x 8%, 195 pages, illustrated. 

We particularly invite the ordering on 
approval of Malisoff’s Meet the Sciences. 
We allege that it is quite the best- 
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tion, that this concerns a measure of 
acidity or alkalinity, and is of first im- 
portance in fifty or more industries, in- 
cluding agriculture. 


Frank LaMotte, a pioneer in the man- 
ufacture of pH apparatus, has written 
a concise but comprehensive manual on 
the subject, intended to be a guide-book 
in the use of pH. Into it has gone the 
experience and study of a dozen years. 
This is not a treatise on the abstruse 
aspects of the question, but intended 
rather as a book of information and di- 
rections for practical people. It is 
called pH and Its Practical Applications 
and is just published. The price is 
$3.50. 





New 2nd Edition 


library. 521 College Catalogues in One. 


Facts. 


Cloth. 6x9. 





The Superlative Directory of American Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
Revised and Enlarged 
By JoHN HeNry MacCracken 


For the American Council on Education 


An absolutely necessary reference book in every high-school, college, and public 
Graduate Study Information. 


Every Salient Point with Regard to American Universities and Colleges 
THE PRICE IS “EASY” 
xiv-1066 pages. 


Budgetary 


$4.00 








written, most humanly interesting brief 
summary of science-as-a-whole and its 
several branches, on the market. We 
don’t expect you to believe the allegation 
until you see the book; so send for it, 
and if you don’t agree, return it. We 
can’t say no fairer than that. Cloth, 
54%x7% ix+196 pages. Glossary. 
$2.50. 


A Couple of “Technicals” 


Though it was unknown to all but the 
initiated, ten years ago, nearly every one 
knows now that pH stands for the de- 
termination of hydrogen ion concentra- 


The second, very thoroughly revised 
and rewritten, edition of a standard 
work, quite alone in its field, is an 
nounced. This is the Treatise on Sedi 
mentation, prepared under the auspices 
of the Committee on Sedimentation, Di 
vision of Geology & Geography, of the 
National Research Council, by William 
H. Twenhofel and a number of collabor- 
ators. The Treatise is quite exceptional, 
and invaluable to students in its field, 
particularly in the phase of petroleum 
geology. 

The new book is in 6x 9 format, cloth 
bound, and well illustrated. It contains 
nearly 1000 pages. The price is $8.00. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 











STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Novemser 1932 





HE Stanparp CatatoG Montuiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTALoG For Pusiic Lisraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rrvizw 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTALoG For Pustic LIiBRARIEs. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


DIMNET, ERNEST. What we live by. 309p $2.59 
Simon & Schuster 
170 Conduct of life. Philosophy 32-17131 
This serene meditation on the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good is in reality a manual of 
happy living. ‘‘Anxiety about great issues gives 
our life its nobility,’ says the Abbé; and so he 
leads us to thought on its higher levels: tne 
nature of the universe; God and the soul; the 
meaning of beauty in art and literature; the 
attainment of spiritual beauty. 


+ Books pl Je 26 °32 1150w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Jl 9 °32 480w 
“On every page his wide culture, his liberal 
sympathies, his alert and frank mentality are 
in evidence. In easy conversational tone, he 
presents knotty problems and suggests solu- 
tions. He is not free from occasional awkward- 
ness and exaggeration; he is not always per- 
fectly accurate. But he does write with a wis- 
dom and a grace consistent and sincere; and 
more than a little good should come from his 
book.”” J. McS. 
+ — Cath World 135:627 Ag °32 400w 
N Y Evening Post p7 Je 25 °32 700w 
+ N Y Times p2 Je 26 '32 1100w 
Sat R of Lit 8:825 J1 9 '32 1400w 
“This collection of graciously written essays 
on the true and the beautiful and the good is 
meditative in the best sense and marked by 
fresh insight and apposite illustration. Al- 
though these essays have legitimately a popu- 
lar inspirational character, their wisdom can- 
not be dismissed as ‘obvious’ except perhaps 
by persons who have fully assimilated it.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Je 26 °32 


300 Social Sciences 


LE CRON, MRS HELEN (COWLES), and 
MCELROY, MRS EDITH WASSON. How to 
be a clubwoman. 158p $1.50 Appleton 

374.3 Women's clubs 32-11044 

Brief, informal chapters on the problems of 

club-women; the club constitution, duties of 
officers, programs, entertaining, etc. 


Booklist 28:462 Jl °32 
+N Y Times pl2 My 1 ‘32 260w 
“This new manual is full of sound common 
sense about every type of club problem and 
should be widely recommended to new mem- 
bers.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:786 Je 11 '32 150w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:197 Je '32 


RAUSHENBUSH, HILMAR STEPHEN. Power 
fight. 308p $2; pa $1 New Republic 
380.16 Electric industries. Public utilities. 
Industry and state—United States. Govern- 
ment ownership 32-8031 
‘‘Here is the latest word on the as yet little 
known titanic conflict for the control and 
usufruct of the greatest power on earth today—- 
‘power.’ Control of electric power is the stake 
around which a financial oligarchy has in recent 
years thrown up high breastworks, both political 
and cultural. It is for this prize that legislators 
have been bought, education polluted, public 
opinion—through every available channel— 
perverted. . . It is one of the author’s demon- 
strated conclusions that the contemporary buc- 
caneering of the privately-owned utilities is 
costing the American people not less than a 
million dollars a day in excessive charges for 
electric current.’’ St R of Lit 





Booklist 28:374 My °32 

“Mr. Raushenbush has done a superb piece of 
research and compilation. This will be, pai 
excellence, the volume which the power propa- 
gandists will, in the manner recently brought to 
light by the Federal Trade Commission, seek to 
exclude from public libraries and general cir- 
culation, as they sought to exclude for merely 
occasional heresies certain scholarly books of 
Charles A. Beard, William Z. Ripley, William 
Bennett Munro, Charles J. Bullock, and other 
eminent American economists and political sci- 
entists. But despite the index electricus exz- 
purgatorius, elementary self-interest requires 
that every American read and tell his neighbor 
about ‘The Power Fight.’’’ Ernest Gruening 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:682 Ap 23 '32 550w 


THOMAS, NORMAN MATTOON. As I see it. 
173p $2 Macmillan 
335 Socialism. United States—Social condi- 
tions. United States—Politics and govern- 
ment 32-8888 
A collection of magazine articles and ad- 
dresses by the leading American Socialist. 
Contents: Reconsiderations; The next decade: 
The acceptance of violence; Disarmament and 
peace; The essential condition of economic 
planning; Liberty’s hard road; Politics and 
plunder in New York city; The churches and 
the end of an epoch; Faith of: my fathers; A 
postscript on politics. 


Booklist 28:374 My ’32 
Books p19 My 8 '32 400w 
Cath World 135:376 Je °32 200w 
+— N Y Times pll My 1 '32 850w 
+ R of Rs 85:6 My ‘32 100w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 6 ‘32 360w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Ap 30 °32 
“IT am one of those who regard Norman 
Thomas as the most appealing political leader 
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THOMAS, NORMAN M.—Oontinued 

of our times, and this collection of essays and 
addresses confirms me more strongly than ever 
in this judgment. . . Thomas’s whole career 
is evidence of what one brave, sensitive and 
able man can do. The last decade was in many 
ways disgraceful for both its corruption and the 
vulgarity of its materialism. That in such a 
decade one man could grow in stature as 
Thomas has is indeed proof of the spark which 
still lies within men and of what may happen 
when idealists master realities.’ P. H. Douglas 

+ World Tomorrow 15:151 My °32 680w 


WOODWARD, DONALD B., and ROSE, MAR- 
CUS A. Primer of money. (Whittlesey house 
publications) 261p il $2 McGraw 


$32.4 Money. Banks and banking 32-26387 


The authors explain simply and clearly the 
beginnings, development and present operation 
of yew and the principles of banking and 
credit. 


Booklist 28:375 My ‘32 
+ Christian Century 49:710 Je 1 '32 230w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p12 My 9 '32 
‘In these troublous times, such a simply writ- 
ten authoritative book deserves wide circula- 
tion and careful reading.’’ 
+ Eng N 108:737 My 19 °32 150w 
N Y Times pl4 Je 12 °32 550w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:45 Je ‘32 
R of Rs 85:4 Je '32 60w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 17 '32 230w 


600 Useful Arts 


GARLAND, JOSEPH. Youngest of the family; 
his care and training. 196p pl $2 Harvard 
univ. press 

649.1 Infants—Care and hygiene. Infants— 
Nutrition 32-11786 


The author, instructor in pediatrics at Har- 
vard Medical School, and physician to the chil- 
dren's medical department, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, gives elementary and practical 
advice about the care of very young children 
in health and disease. 


Booklist 28:465 Jl '32 


“Dr. Garland brings the best of modern 
knowledge to bear on the subject. In a con- 
versational tone, understandable to parents and 
yet sufficiently technical and up to date to be 
of value to physicians in the care of infants, 
he adds something to what has been said by 
his colleagues and others in this field. He 
writes humanly and with an occasional flash 
of quiet humor, and he speaks plainly in de- 
fence of the baby’s ‘certain inalienable rights.’ 
Dr. Garland is modern with common sense con- 
servatism and thereby avoids any semblance of 
fadism.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ji 13 '32 200w 
+ Christian Century 49:711 Je 1 '32 100w 
J Home Econ 24:632 Ji ‘32 i0w 


HARVEY, BASIL COLEMAN HYATT. rople 
lessons in human anatomy. 434p il ; 
medical assn. 


611 Anatomy, Human 31-22226 


“This is the publication in book form of a 
series of articles which pgpentes originally in 
Hygeia, the magazine published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. There has been some 
revision, largely by the introduction of addition- 
al material and illustrations. The book is di- 
vided into 20 chapters covering, in simple 
words, the anatomy, construction, and relation- 
ship of the various parts of the organs of the 
body.”” Am J Pub Health 


‘The book was designed and written for the 
use of the layman. For him it is very valuable 
and interesting material. It enables him to get 





a fairly definite concept of the growth and 
structure of the human body in a relatively 
short time. Numerous clear and instructive 
illustrations greatly increase the value of the 
." C. H. Keene 
+ Am J Pub Health 22:344 Mr ‘32 200w 


Booklist 28:186 Ja '32 


WILHELM, DONALD GEORGE. Book of met- 
als. 341p il $4 Harper 


669 Metals 32-8017 


This book contains the simply-told stories 
of all the metals—their history, mining, alloy- 
ing, and the extraordinary increase in their 
number and uses. It is not a technical book. 
But it combines both the substance and the 
scope of material needed for general under- 
= carefully checked for scientific ac- 
curacy by more than thirty-five metallurgists. 


Booklist 28:379 My '32 

“It is an interesting book, vivid and reliable. 
Every statement in it has been carefully checked 
by an authority in each field. And it is sound, 
giving a true picture not only of the physical 
processes involved in manufacture, working and 
application of the metals, but also of the pro- 
cesses that made metallurgy the science that it 
is today."’ Gerald Wendt 

-+ Books pil My 29 ’32 200w 

+ — Eng N 108:410 Mr 17 32 160w 
+ N Y Times pl3 My 29 '32 300w 


Springf’d Republican p7e My 29 ‘32 


910 Geography and Travel 


BRENNER, ANITA (MRS DAVID GLUSKER). 
Your Mexican holiday; a modern guide. 329p 
il $2.50 Putnam 


917.2 Mexico—Description and travel 
32-17487 
Compiled with the active cooperation of the 
Mexican authorities and bureaus, this is an up- 
to-date guide-book to a holiday land that is 
being discovered annuaily by more and more 
Americans. The usual tourist information about 
railways, routes, etc., is followed by chapters 
on Mexico City, ancient civilizaiions, colonial 
cities, honeymoon places (towns of special 
beauty), fiestas, arts and crafts, food and drink, 
agriculture and industry, education, art, hunt- 
ing and fishing, and automobile highways. A 
directory is included. Index. 


+ Books p3 Je 26 '32 700w 
Christian Century 49:1008 Ag 17 '32 
“A superb traveler’s vade mecum, Apart from 
its wealth of indispensable up-to-the-minute 
information concerning what to see, wear, eat, 
and drink, and how, it is packed with pertinent 
background material which within its limits 
helps to make the complexities of the Indo- 
Hispanic culture vivid and more intelligible. 
Virtually everything that any voyager to Mex- 
ico may seek—be it archeology, architecture, 
art, beer, crafts, fishing, hunting, mountain- 
climbing, music, primitive cultures, sea- or sun- 
bathing, tamales or tequila—is to be found in 
its well-ordered three hundred pages, supple- 
mented by excellent maps and diagrams.”’ 
+ Nation 135:90 Jl 27 '32 230w 


Sat R of Lit 9:21 Jl 30 '32 450w 
Syringf’d Republican p7e Jl 24 ’32 70w 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're 
going to Irc'and and Scotland! and if I were 
going with you these are the things I'd invite 
you to do. 397p il $3.50 Houghton 


914.1 Ireland—Description and travel. Scot- 
land—Description and travel 32-13689 


A guide book and traveler’s companion for 
Ireland and Scotland, similar in format to the 
author’s other guide books, combining practical 
advice with bits of history, biography and 
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anecdote. The two countries are dealt with 
separately, about one third of the book being 
devoted to Ireland. Contains maps, illustra- 
tions, and an index. 





Booklist 28:471 Jl '32 
Bookm 75:xii My '32 450w 
+ Books pl0 Je 19 '32 200w 
Boston Transcript p3 J1 9 '32 450w 
“It is one of the most interesting and excit- 
ing of all her brave array of guide books. 
Perhaps that is because in making her pre- 
paratory trips she felt that she was going home, 
for she is Irish and Scotch by extraction, and 
as a child made visits to both countries.” 
+ N Y Times p19 My 22 °32 260w 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:55 Jl "32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:230 Jl 32 


B or 92. Biography 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC. Charlotte 
Bronté. 313p il $4 (12s 6d) Longmans 


B or 92 Bronté, Charlotte 32-16754 


Relying chiefly upon her letters, Mr Benson 
draws a portrait of Charlotte Bronté which 
differs essentially from Mrs Gaskell’s. In sup- 
pressing the harsh features of her heroine, Mrs 
Gaskell reduced her individuality. Mr Benson 
strengthens the idea of that strange personality 
lighted by the fires of genius and offers a new 
interpretation of her relations with her sister 
Emily and her brother Branwell. 





For biographical sketch of the author see 
Boston Transcript pl Ag 6 '32 


+ — Books p2 Ag 7 '32 1150w 

+ Christian Science Monitor p6 My 14 °32 
+ — Forum 88:vi S ’32 200w 
+ — New Repub 71:349 Ag 10 '32 600w 


-+ New Statesman and Nation 3:486 Ap 
16 '32 1050w 


N Y Times p4 Ag 7 '32 1350w 


“Mr. Benson's is the first really fair biogra- 
phy of the Bronte family that has been writ- 
ten, and as such is most refreshing. Emily’s 
genius means more to him than Charlotte’s 
cleverness, and he paints his picture withoit 
straightenin this feature or omitting that 
blemish. Throughout the book he exposes the 
criminal omissions in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography, 
and gives the evidence both for and against, 
and the reader is then left to form his own 
judgment.”’ A. A. 

+ Sat R 153:373 Ap 9 °32 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:25 Ag 6 "32 1250w 
+ Spec 148:513 Ap 9 ‘32 550w 

‘‘Mr. Benson has written a book of singular 
effectiveness and charming urbanity. H 
brings the Brontés, often with irony but never 
without kindliness, to the bar of a cool and 
normal human judgment. . . There are no revo- 
lutionary disciosures, but there are enough 
fresh human touches to keep sympathy alive. 
One reads the book with such contentment as 
one might have on finding in its original lan- 
guage a novel hitherto known only in transla- 
tion, or moving by day among scenes that one 
had previously visited by night.’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p244 Ap 7 °32 





EARHART, AMELIA (MRS GEORGE PALMER 
PUTNAM). Fun of it; random records of my 
own flying and of women in aviation. 218p il 
$2.50 Brewer 

B or 92 Aeronautics. Women as aviators 
32-26741 
This volume combines an entertaining, in- 
timate autobiography with more general chap- 
ters on the history and art of flying, and on 
women aeronauts, their personalities and ac- 


complishments. A final chapter, added after the 
book was on the press, contains Miss Harhart’s 
story of her trans-Atlantic flight of May, 1932. 





Booklist 28:465 Jl °32 
+ Books p5 Je 19 32 800w 


“The book’s chief value and interest for the 
general reader are in its extensive accounts and 
discussions of the science, the art and the busi- 
ness of flying. This is all in popular style and 
is intended solely for the reading of those who 
know little about aviation. Miss Earhart knows 
a@ great deal about it, especially as art and 
business, and her pages are full of the experi- 
ences, the information, the little things and 
the big things that the public likes to know 
about. Good stories are scattered along here 
and there.”’ 

+ N Y Times p8 Je 26 '32 650w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:821 Jl 2 '32 350w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 17 °32 480w 


Fiction 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT. Obscure destinies. 
230p $2 Knopf 
Three long short stories of the West. Neigh- 
bour Rosicky is the narrative of a Bohemian 
immigrant whose hunger for the earth drove 
him from New York to a Nebraska prairie 
farm; Old Mrs Harris, a character study of a 
fine old woman who tried to keep up the tradi- 
tions of her comfortable life in Tennessee when 
she was transplanted to a Colorado town; Two 
Friends, the story of two well-to-do business 
men in a small Kansas town whose long friend- 
ship was broken up by their disagreement over 
politics. 
+ Books p3 Jl 31 ’32 600w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 6 °32 1650w 
+ — Nation 135:107 Ag 3 '32 800w 
New Repub 71:350 Ag 10 '32 600w 
N Y Times pl Jl 31 ’32 1350w 
“It is remarkable how easily and surely, like 
all the really competent novelists, Miss Cather 
builds up these stories, without one trick, with- 
out one undue emphasis, with every significant 
detail, not sparing the human weaknesses, 
never flattering, never ignorant of cruelty, ugli- 
ness, disappointment, never afraid of humor... 
The West is a little more human, and our 
imagination a little richer, for Grandma Harris 
and Neighbour Rosicky.’’ H. S. Canby 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:29 Ag 6 '32 900w 


ROSMAN, ALICE GRANT. Benefits ‘received. 
276p $2 Minton 
32-26744 


Young Biddy Kerlin, the orphaned daughter 
of a noted scientist, is discovered by her ma- 
ternal grandmother, given a year of luxury 
and ease, and then turned out again on the 
world. Why Mrs Devonshire quarreled with 
her granddaughter, and how Biddy justified her 
independence, won her way, and fell in love, 
makes up the story of this lighthearted ro- 
mance. 





Booklist 28:476 Jl ’32 
+ Books p6 Je 26 '32 320w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Je 25 '32 550w 


‘‘Miss Rosman’s novels are, of their kind, as 
good as are being done today. . . They are not 
‘sticky’ nor mushy. They have real sweetness 
in them and real sentiment to the exact degree 
which the modern reader will allow in his mod- 
ern novels. They might be read aloud to any 
old fashioned Sunday school class, and yet there 
is nothing goody-goody about them. In a word, 
they are superb fluff."" Fanny Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Je 25 '32 


+N Y Times p7 Je 26 '32 500w 





Children’s Books 


FOLLETT, MRS HELEN THOMAS. 
portholes. 321p il $2.50 Macmillan 
910 Voyages and travels. West Indies—De- 
scription and travel 32-26647 
The author and her fourteen-year-old daugh- 
ter spent over a year traveling by cargo boat, 
tramp steamer, or liner to the West Indies, 
thru the Panama canal, over to Tahiti and 
thru the South Seas. The book reflects their 
gay spirits along the way, and presents vivid 
pictures of the lands they visited and the people 
they encountered on their journey. Barbara 
Follett, the daughter, is the young author of 
The House Without Windows (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1927 


Magic 


Booklist 28:477 Jl °32 
+ Books p5 Jl 10 "32 600w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 11 °32 1300w 
+ N Y Times pll Jl 3 '32 560w 
Sat R of Lit §:847 Jl 16 '32 300w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:44 Ag 13 '32 300w 
“It is difficult to suggest the joyousness, the 
light-heartedness, sometimes the madcap humor 
of thig narrative. One can but feel that Bar- 
bara and her mother are unusual people with 
whom it would be a delight to travel anywhere. 
Incidentally one learns much about seamanship 
and gains intimate knowledge of the life of the 
people in Antigua, St Lucia, Nevis, St Kitts 
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and Martinique. The book is illustrated in har- 
mony with the breezy spirit of the text.’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Je 12 ‘32 480w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:233 Jl '32 


MARSHAK, IL’IA IAKOVLEVICH (M. ILIN, 
pseud.). Black on white; the story of books; 
tr. by Beatrice Kincead. 135p il $1.50 Lippin- 
cott 

417 Books—History. Writing 
instruments. Paleography 32-26746 
A brief history of books and how they came 
to be, which begins with the ‘“‘living books,” 
the story tellers of ancient Greece, and carries 
the story forward thru the various primitive 
methods of communication, to the development 
of the first alphabet, and down to the days of 
printed books. The book was written primarily 
for children and uneducated workers in Russia 
but is of general interest. 


Booklist 28:478 Jl '32 
Books p6 My 15 ‘32 300w 
-+ Chicago Daily Tribune p9 My 28 ‘32 
“Only the most learned among adults can 
have acquired even a part of the information 
contained in [the book], and few of any age, 
from 10 to 100, could wish to resist the charm- 
ing simplicity of style, the dry humor of the 
presentation. It is alive with the wonder of 
man’s imagination and achievement." 
+ Christian Science Monitor p5 My 28 °32 
+ N Y Times pl5 Je 5 °32 180w 
+ Publishers’ Weekly 122:432 Ag 6 ‘32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:233 Jl ‘32 
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This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1932 


The month when the book was run 


is given in each entry. 


The following letters are used: 


issue. 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 
Acheson. Password to Paris (S '32) ...... 910 Lawes. Twenty thousand years in Sing Sing 
Adams. Blackthorn (S °32) ........+s+0+- J Serie, -- ac ipapepaap 300 
Allen. Adventurous Americans (S °32) Le Cron and McElroy. How to be a club- 
Atherton. Adventures of a novelist (S "32) , ae oo &UOy SEO Meee eee 300 
+e Lent. Clear hn ahead! (S °32) ......... J 


Baker and Baker. Peacock eggs Sa) 2) 


Barton. He upset the world (S ‘'32) ...... 200 
Beals. Banana gold (O '32) ..........--04-- 910 
Becker. Under twenty (S °'32) ............ F 
Beebe. Nonsuch (S °32) ...cccessssccccecs 500 
Benson. Charlotte Bronte (N °32) .......... B 
Bent. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (S 32) 2 
Bradford. . Saints and sinners (S 32) ...... B 
Brenner. Your Mexican holiday (N ‘'32) .. 910 
Brill and Youtz. Your child and his parents 

Ge SED. cv cwededeee sets ecmbetecrcscccdvece 100 
Brooks. Life of Emerson (8S *32) EEE PORE ME B 
Cather. Obscure destinies OS SE os eit he a ae F 
Chapman. Pony express (O '32) ............ 300 
Deland. Captain Archer’s daughter (S °32) s 
Dimnet. What we live rf RR a's boone « 100 
ee ae ON AE ke | ae ae B 
Finger. Foot-loose in the West. (S '32) .. 910 
Follett. Magic portholes (N '32) ............ J 
Fosdick. As I see religion (O °32) ........ 200 


Garland. Youngest of the family (N ‘'32) .. 600 


Harvey. Simple lessons in human anatomy 
fae RRS I rr rR Sere 600 
Hedin. Across the Gobi desert (O '32) .... 910 
Hottes. Book of trees (O °32) ............ 600 
Jones. Christ of the Mount (S °32) ...... 200 
Lattimore. Manchuria (O '32) ...........++.. 900 
Laughlin. So you're going to Ireland and 
EE GUE EE Doc Cb usa bsiidhow seeds cccces 910 


Lewisohn. Expression in America (S °32) 
BURG OROLAUMDEROS 0 0000 US 00646460006 dawndeetese 800 

Lippmann and Scroggs. United States in 
WE EE SU ET SG dedecdcdsvocswese 300 

Marble. Nobel prize AE ead in literature, 
I Ne ng re B 
Marshak. Black on white (N °'32) ....... J 
Moore. Listening to music (O '32) .......... 700 


O’Hara. Making watercolor behave (O ’32) .. 700 


Parkman. High gm e fo =) piace na 4 J 
Parrish. Loads of love (O ’ : Paktucne« 
Rasmussen. Eagle’s gift bg 32) is wed tee J 
Raushenbush. Power fight (N °32) .... 300 
Rosman. Benefits received (N °32) ae 
Ross. South of zero ( °$B) ...........0.2-. J 
eB De 300 
Sinclair. American outpost (O ‘'32) ... ss 
Skinner. Our changing theatre (O °32) .... 700 
Thomas, B. Arabia felix (S '32) ..... hte 910 
Thomas, N. M. As I see it (N ’32) ..... 300 


Waldman. Omnibus book of travellers’ tales 
hn BRAS Sah Taegan on ape aeial 910 
Weitenkampf. Quest % ~ print (O '32) .. 700 
32) 


Wremees Eee SEO CO SB) oc cccicc vcccdenee F 
Wilhelm. Book of metals (N '32) .......... 600 
Woodward and Rose. Primer of money 

Sane OU. SOC oo uaks co ceocks bec nn. ". 300 
Wylie. Collected poems (O '32) ............ 300 




















BOOKS BOOKS 





You can get ALL the books listed in 
THE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 
and dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 








CAUSE and CONTROL of the BOOKS of TEXAS 
BUSINESS CYCLE and the Great Southwest 


By E. C. Harwood ae 
Re Historical — Romantic — Legendary 
A new, timely book explaining me business 


cycle. Just published. $2, — Send for car booklist —— 
FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY NAYLOR PRINTING CO. San Antonio, Texas 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











a = Ge GS Ge oe LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
UDY PUBLG CO. WANTED SUPPLIED 


$323 MICHIGAN BLVD.CHICAGO . Notify us of any 
Lederer’s Cartooning Made Easy .. $2.00 Enroll with us. We vacancies on your 
Bardine’s How to Become an have many good library staff. This 


American Citizen d mid . , 
Beshore’s Persuasive Speaking... 2.00 positions available. service free. 


Judy’s Principles of Dog Breeding . . 2.00 AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
We can furnish any book on dogs Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 
Ce. 8. ee ee eee ee 

















THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 











t . 
Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 
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(Continued from page 200) 
Government Ownership of Hydroelectric 
Power 
*Debate Index (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 
No. 5) 9oc. Bibliography 

University Debaters’ Annual: 

$2.25 

Federal and State Control of Water Power 

(Reference Shelf) 90c 

Superpower (Reference Shelf) 9oc 
Lobbying 

Lobbying in Congress. H. M. Muller (Ref- 

erence Shelf. Vol. VII. No. 3) 90c 

This House Should Support the League for 
Independent Political Action in Its Move 
to Organize a New Political Party 

*Debate Index (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 

No. 5) goc. Bibliography 

Of the books recommended the titles 
starred (*) are new this Fall; those on 
Cancellation of International War Debts and 
Federal Regulation of Banking are still in the 
press but will be ready soon after November 
first. 

The Debate Index is a subject index to 
collections of debate material such as pub- 
lished debates, collections of articles or argu- 
ments, briefs and lists of references on a 
large number of questions suitable for debate. 
[t will be a first-aid to the debate coach in 
his initial efforts to obtain material for him- 
self or his debaters on the subject chosen, or 


1928-1920. 


to the librarian who is called upon to find 
material. It is supplemented by four bibliog- 
raphies covering the questions indicated in the 
above list. (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. 


No. 5) 90c 
STILL MORE TOASTS 


Still More Toasts is now ready for delivery. 
Like Toaster’s Handbook and More Toasts it 
contains some 2000 jokes and stories suitable 
for telling on any occasion and classified by 





subject so that it is easy to get the right on 
to fit. It is bound in red, brown, and gold 
with the “jester” cover design similar to the 
two earlier volumes. Price $1.80; the three 
books in one order $4.50. 


Eric P. Kelly's Polish Exhibit 


(Continued from page 169) 


to lend back some treasures that we had 
brought them from Poland and shipped 
them out as well. Our huge stock of 
pictures, as yet almost untouched, we 
began putting in pasteboard frames to 
preserve. Of these pictures we still have 
a large quantity stilk in the rough, which 
will be ready as soon as we can get the 
framing finished. We have also a special 
Christmas exhibit already arranged for 
the coming season consisting of the very 
curious Polish Christmas tree decora- 
tions and the puppet stage with figures 
of the Szopka Krakowska or Christmas 
Miracle Play. 

I might add that thru my experience 
with the librarians in this one single 
feature I have come to realize the amount 
of energy and accomplishment I have 
found in all the libraries I have visited. 
How in holding up decent standards and 
encouraging every spark of promise in 
library users the librarians have come 


to be an enormous power in keeping 
American reading within the limits of 
beneficial accomplishment and good taste 
Thru exhibits, readings, story telling, 
displays, speakers, and in a thousand 
day-by-day measures, the individual in- 
terests of a vast number of people have 
been reached. And the cordiality with 
which I have been received in these li- 
braries and the interest that has been 
shown in my books are things that have 
given me extreme happiness. 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Is your library ready to meet the demand for Christmas 
plays? Have you a reference copy of Elizabeth McFadden’s 

“KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD” 


“One of the most beautiful plays we have ever used,’’ Mrs 
J. R. Loomis, Dir. Irvington Mummers, Indianapolis 


Has been successfully given at Christmas by laying scene 
on Christmas morning and using Christmas music 


Have you a reference copy of Elizabeth McFadden’s 
“WHY THE CHIMES RANG” 


Called “The Christmas Standby.”” Given over 500 times 
last year. 
Price 35¢ each, small royalty. 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


























Books by 


ERIC P. KELLY 
The Trumpeter of Krakow, 1928 


v 
EWBERY MEDAL) 


John Farrar’s Indoor and Outdoor Plays The Blacksmith of Vilno, 1929 
N hy 3 ’ u- “ 
tifully illustrated. $2.00. The Golden Star of Halich, 1931 

101 Ways to Entertain Your Child 


Scores of new things to do interwoven | The Christmas Nightingale, 1932 
in this attractive story-book. $2.00 | 


Short Stories, Plays and Poe 
A new twelve-book Series for Children 


from 6 to 14.7 60c. and 70c. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers New York 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 














The Bulletin of the 
Public Affairs Information Service 


Published cooperatively since 1914 by an asso- college libraries, special libraries. The wealth of 
ciation of libraries the ss and bi-monthly material indexed in the Bulletin makes it valuable 
ne encmar| ———— < = ey Fh a to every type of library. The cooperative method 
indispensable inde urrent e ic, busine ‘e Ee - 
oad shatieslesh tileeitien tae’ in periodicals, of publication reduces the cost to a minimum. 
books, government documents and _ pamphlets, 


At a time when libraries may expect reduced 
including foreign publications in English. ol . 


incomes the P. A. I. S. offers them the full 
Subscribers to the P. A. I. S. include public services of several assistants at a fraction of the 
libraries, great and small, state, university and salary of one. 


Write now for sample copies, together with terms for cumulated and weekly bulletins. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE 11 West 40th St. N. Y. 












































McCLURG'S... 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Francis Stuart 


FRAN CIS STUART, young Irish pa- 
triot, poet, and novelist, was born in 
1902. He says: “I took part in the Irish 
civil war and was captured by Govern- 
ment troops during the street fighting in 
Dublin. I was sent to Maryborough 
Military prison. The conditions were 
appalling there and after putting up with 
them for a week or so we decided to burn 
down the prison as a protest. At a given 
signal we ripped the stuffing from our 
mattresses and with boards ripped from 
the floor set fire to the cells and rushed 
out into the compound. The guards, 
probably thinking we were trying an es- 
cape under a screen of smoke, opened 
fire, killing one prisoner and wounding 
several. After remaining all day and 
night in the compound in continuous rain 
we were forced to return to the gutted 
building where we spent many months. 

“T am married to Iseult, a niece of 
Madame Maud Gonne whose husband 
was executed after the 1916 rebellion. 
We first met when I had come to Dublin 
soon after I left school at Rugby. We 
eloped together to London because of our 
families’ opposition. We have two chil- 
dren. 

“I have published a volume of poems 
called We Have Kept the Faith which 
was awarded a prize by the Royal Irish 
Academy, W. B. Yeats and George Rus- 
sell (AE) being judges. In addition to 
Pigeon Irish I am the author of an earli- 
er novel called Women and God, not pub- 
lished in the United States, and a forth- 
coming novel The Coloured Dome. 

“My idea in writing is to find a sort 
of harmony in all the strange adventures 
and contradictions of life. To find if 
possible and demonstrate what is the key 
to happiness. 

“T learnt to fly some years ago in one 
of the first civil airplanes to come to Ire- 
land. Looking back I think it was a very 
poor machine tho I did not realize that 
then. It always used to take half an 
hour of swinging before the engine would 
fire. I was very sorry when it was final- 
ly wrecked and I don’t think I have ever 
enjoyed flying so much in any other 
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FRANCIS STUART 


plane. The same perversity makes me 
like the old cars which I buy and tinker 
at until I get them to an extraordinary 
degree of efficiency. 

“I have travelled a bit in Germany and 
Austria, spent some time in Vienna which 
is the loveliest city I have ever seen. I 
have worked at Lourdes as a brancadier 
looking after the sick. That was some 
of the hardest work I ever did. 


“I was born of Ulster parents in Au- 
stralia. I became a Catholic when I mar- 
ried. Now I live in Glendalough which 
I described in Pigeon Irish. I had a 
poultry farm up to a year or two ago. 
I gave it up so as to give more time to 
writing. I like going racing, tinkering 
with engines, automobile or airplane, and 
for the most part I find the company of 
children more interesting than grown-ups. 
I don’t like too much ‘serious discussion.’ 
I like frankly bad books so long as they 
are exciting, and I think I appreciate 
really good ones when I see them, but I 
believe there are far too many books 
that are neither one nor the other.” 











Aj ” 


> Re? 


WHEN PARENTS SEEK 
THE LIBRARIAN’S HELP 


We are often asked by distracted parents for help in solving 
their multiple problems, and it is a great relief to a busy librarian 
to say: “Please consult The Parents’ Magazine. You'll find the 
answers to all your questions there.” Not only is the current 
number pored over in the library but as soon as our rules permit 


it starts to circulate. 
EMILY H. RICHARDS, 


Free Public Library, Cranford, N. J. 


Librarians must know the answer to scores of questions about the rearing of 
children which come up every day from interested parents, teachers, preachers, 
women’s clubs members and students. A complete file of 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer most 
of these questions quickly and con- 
clusively as you will agree if you 
examine our five year subject in- 
dex, now offered for only 10 cents 
a copy. The authoritative articles 
in this magazine are always fully 
indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


Whenever anyone consults you 
about child problems be sure to 
tell them what you know about The 
Parents’ Magazine, the foremost 
publication in this field now has a 
circulation of 300,000 families. 


THE 5 YEAR INDEX 


Nearly 1000 articles on every child rearing 
problem are indexed and classified so that you 
can locate quickly, authoritative opinion and 
comment upon Baby Care, Behavior, Discipline, 
Food Habits, Obedience, in 
fact every general topic from 










INDEX adolescence to vocational 
w Authoritative Ania m | training. This index covers 
EVERY the last five years and the 
$2.00 A YEAR = He publishers can supply most of 
: ; i the back i 
Add to your magazine list at $1.75 no 18 35 = wae . 
aes An unbroken file of this 
se magazine becomes more valu- 
° evs, able each year. Be sure to 
The PARENTS MAGAZINE DARENES provide enough copies to an- 
Sasmonataren swer fully any question about 





114 East 32nd St. New York 


child rearing. 
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Lloyd C. 


LOYD C. DOUGLAS, minister of 
St. James United Church, Mon- 
treal, turned\ novelist because the book 
of religious essays he was writing be- 
came so heavy in the process that he 
didn’t understand it himself. Turning 
aside, he wrote Magnificent Obsession. 
Because there were thousands of people 
in the United States and Canada for 
whom this novel had an appeal, it sold 
widely without any ballyhoo or spectacu- 
lar advertising, and went thru twelve 
printings in thirteen months. It estab- 
lished Douglas as a best-selling author, 
and now this Hoosier son of a country 
parson, who has preached to young men 
from Yale to Stanford, has written 
another novel which he believes will do 
more spiritual good than any dozen ser- 
mons he could ever deliver. This is For- 
give Us Our Trespasses. 


For years before he became a novelist, 
Mr. Douglas had written articles for 
such magazines as Scribner’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, etc. One day while working 
on a serious book of religious essays he 
became bogged, as he says, in his own 
thots. It was then that he discovered 
the use of dialog and having determined 
in his own mind that he could handle 
this medium he set out in a new direc- 
tion. It was his belief that most people 
are “spiritually wistful,” and he wrote 
the novel for such people. Magnificent 
Obsession was a modern book, nothing 
like The Sky Pilot of other days, but a 
book calculated to show how a modern 
man in a modern world might seize upon 
spiritual, religious values for his own 
regeneration. The same can be said of 
Forgive Us Our Trespasses, which the 
author calls “a story of the purgation of 
a young cynic.” 


“IT am not an ecclesiastic; I would 
make a rotten cardinal,” says Mr. Doug- 
las, tall, distinguished-looking, very un- 
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pastorlike, with still the faint accent o! 
Indiana clinging to his voice. “I know 
nothing and want to know nothing about 
church machinery. But I am a preacher, 
and I believe that we preachers should 
write things that embody the precepts of 
the church but which, thru the telling of 
a story as the Gospel does, will reach 
people the church will fail to reach. 


There are few states in the Union, and 
few colleges and universities, in which 
Lloyd C. Douglas is not known. He has 
had churches in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
California, and Washington, D.C.; has 
delivered Commencement, Baccalaureate, 
or Convocation addresses at a score of 
educational institutions, and preached in 
half a dozen pulpits in London. For five 
years he was Director of Religious Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, and 
later directed the publicity of the United 
States War Work Council and the Con 
gregational World Movement. 
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Henrietta Leslie 


A> a girl Henrietta Leslie studied for 
the concert stage, but eventually 
turned novelist and playwright. In addi- 
tion, she has made a name for herself as 
a popular lecturer and no season passes 
without appearances on several important 
platforms. She is an ardent inter- 
nationalist, and a member of the English 
Executive Committee of the P. E. N. 
Club. Another international organization 
with which she is connected is the “Save 
the Children Fund,” the object of which 
is to raise the standard of child life all 
over the world. Under the auspices of 
this society she went out to Bulgaria after 
the earthquake devastated so much of 
that country and on her return to Eng- 
land gave a series of lectures on her 
experiences, thus raising a fund for the 
relief of the child sufferers. For these 
services she was decorated by the King 
of Bulgaria. Many of her lectures have 
been given in the interests of peace, thus 
paving the way for the message contained 
in Mrs. Fischer's War, a novel which 
presents the harrowing ordeal of Janet 
Fischer, an Englishwoman, whose Ger- 
man husband offers his services to his 
country, and whose English-born son 
enlists on the opposing side. 

Mrs. Fischer's War was Henrietta 
Leslie’s first novel to be published in 
America. Endorsed by the British Book 
Society, it was adopted in this country by 
the Book League of America. Deeply 
moved by her subject matter and stirred 
by pity for her characters, Miss Leslie 
practically collapsed after she had com- 
pleted her manuscript. “Some kind 
friends,” she wrote afterwards, “took me 
in and cared for me in a truly marvelous 
castle in Italy. ‘Elizabeth’ has made it 
famous in her Enchanted April. There | 
was heartened by Mr. Galsworthy’s appre- 
ciation and so restored that I was able to 
proceed to the P. E. N. Congress in 
Poland. A winter holiday followed in 
Switzerland, and dressed in the clothes 
of carnival I found myself behaving like 
a child at the seashore, only with snow 
instead of sand. 
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Of Miss Leslie’s earlier novels, sh« 
prefers The Road to Damascus, which 
took her three years to write. Its theme 
is the career of a modern St. Paul and its 
background the factory life of industrial 
England. Conflict moves in English poli 
tical circles, while After Eight O’Clock is 
described as a psychological thriller, in 
which the heroine is a barrister. Her pre- 
vious plays include Coffee for Two, The 
Loving Heart (with John Dymock), and 
The Palace of Cards. Her Pageant of 
the Southern Cross was given in London 
and Australia during the war and brought 
in £6000 for the Australian Red Cross 
Miss Leslie’s interest in Australia has 
grown since her marriage some years ago 
to a prominent Australian bacteriologist, 
Dr. Harrie Schutze, a graduate of the 
University of Melbourne, now connected 
wit the Lister Institute in London. He 
has studied at Wurzburg and traveled 
widely in Germany, and together they go 
off on holidays to the Continent just as 
often as their work permits. Last year 
it was Salzburg for the music festival, 
and this summer Budapest for the 

(Continued on p. 226) 
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Henrietta Leslie 


(Continued from p. 224) 
P. E. N. Congress, and then down thru 
the Balkans, as Miss Leslie’s next book 
is to be a traveler’s guide to Bulgaria. 

“Home” to Henrietta Leslie is “Glebe 
House,” Glebe Place, Chelsea, London, 
England. Built for the priest of the 
Huguenot refugees after the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked, “Glebe House” is 
assuredly one of the most interesting 
structures in this historic quarter of 
London. It is unique in that it contains 
the relic of a Huguenot chapel—a 
rotunda with a vaulted glass dome and 
diminutive Gothic windows, evidently 
added at some later period. Up thru the 
floor grows a fig-tree which spreads its 
branches and delicate green leaves like 
some tropical vine over the heads of awe- 
inspired visitors. The old powder closet, 
in which wigs and hair were unmercifully 
dusted, has been converted into a small 
library in which tea and scones are served 
in front of a cheering coal grate. The 
walls are done in azure blue, copper and 
brass glisten on the hearth, and the only 
daylight admitted sifts down thru two 
smoky skylights in the ceiling. To be 
sure, the glass is new, because it is not to 
be expected that antique panes will sup- 
port the weight of the charwoman if she 
will tread upon them as if they were 
stone, brick, or timber! 

“Glebe House” is a popular rendezvous 
for the writers, artists, and musicians 
who gravitate towards Chelsea. There 
one meets Beatrice and William Kean 


Seymour, Netta Syrett, Constance Smed- 
ley, Bowyer Campbell, Edith Haggard, 
Ruth Hawthorne, George Slocombe and 
Joan Temple; actors, publishers, critics, 
diplomats, and scientists; pianists and 
cellists who fill the rooms with music as 
the guests smoke in contentment under 
the arching fig-tree and a gracious hostess 
rings for the strawberries and clotted 
cream. Candles are flickering on the old 
beams, and Big Ben is striking the small 
hours when the last to leave finally climb 
to the top of the busses that rumble down 
King’s road. 

When Miss Leslie finds city life too 
distracting, she escapes to her old farm- 
house down near the weald of Kent, 
crawls literally into a fireplace half as big 
as a room, and continues her writing far 
from the cries of London. When and if 
it stops raining, she and her husband 
tramp into the woods and come back with 
their arms full of bluebells. No more 
ideal retreat for a novelist could be 
imagined—no telephone, postman, elec- 
tricity, or railroad station. No noise but 
the sound of the cuckoo by day and the 
song of the nightingale when the moon 
shines. 

Miss Leslie’s new novel, Desired 
Haven, concerns an obscure seaman’s son 
whose deep-rooted musical talent at last 
brought him recognition in the London 
concert hall. When his love fell in ruins, 
he went back to the sea and found in it 
his desired haven, the old inspiration, and 
a new strength. 
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